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eh shore, suddenly saw a magic galley, invisibl 
“Has anything fallen into your hands since | steered, bear Cowands him. ut Whew if 1 
I last saw you?” I said to Don Sanchez Bal-| begin now, bluntly on the subject, he will 
thazar,aSpanish artist,engaged by the govern-| instantly freeze up ; for he is a strange snail 
ment to restore the old Moorish palace at of a man; and, if you touch his shell, even 
Seville. f 1) _ | by accident, he is into his shell for all day, 
“No,” he said, quite innocently, beating So I must let him sing what he pleases 
some crimson madder to a wet, oily, deli- without saying anything, and then lead him 
cious paste with his palette-knife, “nothing quietly into the main street of my subject, by 
but the gout;” and then, after this effort of the side alley, of a discussion on Spanish art, 
dry Spanish wit, he squeezed out a sapphire a subject his tongue is sure to run away with 
worm of cobalt, and proceeded, without look- him on, Hear him. 
ing at me, to paint in ascud of Aprilsky, with! I know that is a verse from a ballad about 
here and there a swan’s breast of snow-| Baviega, the Cid’s horse, by a certain Don 
cloud, vaporous and luxurious. Don Baltha- Fulano; the blameful neglect of whom by 
zar, for a man of a brown, burat-up country,’ Grimm, Depping, and indeed all ballad col- 
is a great artist ; though he does not paint, lectors, is one special subject of fiery indig- 
as well as | could see, with what some foolish nation with the grave Andalusian Don. 
English rhapsodist has called “the dust of | What he sang here and elsewhere, I have 
| jewels.” tumbled into rough verse : 
His large, bare, whitewashed studio was on} |, Di ee ost j 
the ground-floor of the “house of Cesar,” | The froth dripp'd from his bridle-chains, the froth 
mce the house of a Roman praetor; but). spilt ae - knee, ih 
re-built in the eleventh century (not long after me ied bl a Mee a creature's hide, 
our Norman annexation), by Jalubi, an Arab et it pomld Wye. 
architect of Toledo, for the Moorish sultan, | “‘ There were trails of foain blown spattering back, 
Abdoo Rahmen, “the defender of the religion | white on the housing red, 
of God,” who ruled—a second Haroon Al, There were blotches of gore on his saddle-tree, and 
Raschid—over this fair city of sweet air and on his chanfron’d head. 
sweeter oranges ; The city that the historians| ‘Three yellow heads with shaven crowns, and scalp- 
was built by Hercules, restored by locks floating dark, 
Julius Cesar, lost by Roderic, and con-| Hung down beside the stirrup-steel, their eyes were 
quered by Saint Ferdinand ; the first mart staring stark,” 
of South American gold, and the chief scene 
of Soult’s plunderies. 
But all that is neither here nor there ; for 
I come to talk with Don Balthazar (his 


Some scumble required a more worn brush, 
which he selected from the quiver-full in his 
left palette hand. Balthazar then quick- 
ened to the freer measure of an old sailor’s 


name always sounds to me like the name of a 
lover in one of Cimarosa’s old operas) about} penne, old at least as our Henry the 


the old Spanish Ballads ; for which the coun-| 
try, without books, is so famous, and of which | ‘* Ye men that row the galleys, 
Don Balthazar has such a wealth ; delighting! 1 see my lady fair :, 
to croon over his easel all the verses about She gazes at the fountain 
the sword-strokes of the brave Admiral! That leaps with pleasure there. 
Guarinos, and the gallant escape of Gayferos, | 
who made his captive lady leap down from the | 
Moorish tower behind him on his fiery roan. And bear me to my captive love 
I have listened by the hour. Don Some-| Who lies among the Moors, 
pty or the other, outside the walls of} ‘* Ye men that row the galleys, 
eres, tore up a young olive tree to bruise} Pull madly at each oar, 
snd utterly discomfit the recreant Moors, I see the Moorish palace 
and was henceforward called “ The Pounder.” | Upon the sandy shore,” 


** O, galleys bound for Tunis, 
Spread out your wings of oars, 
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Here a difficulty with some “medium ” that! vermilion lips of the princess wet, as if they 
would run like liquid-amber or drip like pot-| had just been kissed. “Juan,” said Balthazar, 
able gold over the brown rim of the palette, | to the mischievous-looking boy drawing in a 
compelled thes weet singer of Seville to pause,| corner, “keep at your work while I am away, 
and drop his many-coloured painting rag on) Finish that foot of the Venus. ‘Those eyes 











the vagrant pool of oil. Ina minute or two! 
—when his face seems to have forgot this 

vexation, and was placid again as water when | 
the circles of the pebble you throw in have | 
smoothed away—he was busy with a colour: 
soft asthe grey under a dove’s wing, or the 

shady side of a pearl, deepening the left eye- 

lid of the Velasquez princess he is copying 

for some English merchant at Cadiz, I think 

it safe to begin talking. 

“J like your Spanish school,” I said,| 
“ Bulthazar. It is. severe, gloomy, solemn and | 
religious. Even when it unbends it is grave | 
and thoughtful. Murillo’s brown Francis- 
cans, Zarburan’s white Carthusians and | 
Roelas’s Jesuits are all to me interesting,| 
because they are intensely national. I like} 
your Valencian flower-pieces, which make 
spring eternal on one’s walls, and your) 
Sevillian still-life where the melon rolls portly 
and pompous, and the citrons and the olives 
are so fresh and tempting.” 

“And don’t you like,” says Balthazar, | 
stopping a moment to rest on his mahl-stick 
with its padded mushroom-top, “don’t you 
like the portraits of Joanes, our Spanish 
Raffael, and the Titianesque colour of our 
Dumb painter, the beauty of Cano the hot- 
headed, and the landscapes of Iriarte the 
Biscayan ?” 

“TI do,” I said. “And I like, too, your 
studie-legends of painters being let into 
Paradise by the saints, whose pictures they 
had painted on earth, of the sculptor who, 
after many failures—” 

“ Becerra ?.” 

“ Ah, Becerra, that was his name, who by 
advice of the Virgin in a dream, got up and 
shaped her image from a rude olive log burn- 
ing on the hearth; and of the sculptor who, 
having wrought a miraculous image of Christ 
at the Pillar, made sure that that was there- 
fore his last work, and that he should die, and 
did die of the plague accordingly, to ensure 
the fulfilment of his presentiment. As for your | 
painters who have been lucky enough to 
obtain sitiings from actual saints, they are) 
innumerable,” , 

“The less said about that the better,” said) 
Balthazar, with a rainy-day look, dipping 
his biggest brush rily in the dirtiest-| 
looking colour he could find on his palette ;| 
“but,” he said, “when I have put in the/| 
hazel rings ot this Syren’s eyes, I will put | 
up my work for to-day, rinse my brushes, and 
scrape my palette. The princess’s hair is not 
- dry, and I must wait till to-morrow 

efore I work at it again. So no thanks. We 
will go over the palace of Charles the Fifth | 
and that Philip the Second, who married your | 
excellent English Mary.” 

Vamos—and we went, leaving the little 





you have been doing this morning look like 
oysters. A foot, mind, has only five toes, 
You have. got six in your charcoal outline.” 
“That little limb of darkness,” he said to 
me as; we left the room, “direetly I go out 
gets pelting my casts or painting my poodle 
over with red wafers. He is only fit for a 
muleteer, and he is as stupid as the king of 


the jackasses. Demonio! what are such boys 
sent to us for?” 


Balthazar showed me everything, and I must 
say his reds and blues were as bright as Mr, 
OwenTones’s. In fact, why should they not be, 
for this palace was decorated for the infamous 
Pedro the Cruel by the very Moorish artists 
who did the Alhambra for Yusaf the Firgt, 
There are here the same arabesques, wrought 
as with penknives and pierced with needles 
the same flower-stalk pillars dividing thehorse- 
shoed windows—the same glazed side dados, 
and carved soffits. Indeed, this is a conerete 
of antiquities and different ages of art, more 90 
than even the Seville Cathedral that replaces 
a mosque which had Roman statues built inte 
its foundations, Here are Roman columns 
with Gothic capitals brought from the Royal 
Aragonese Palace at Valencia, which Pedro 
the infamous ally of the Black Prince de- 
stroyed ; and here, amid badges of this eruel 


| murderer of his wife, you find all the tradi- 


tional figures of Moorish art, the stepped 
pyramid, the pine-apple, and the fleur-de-lis, 
All these glories of colour are now, thanks 
to my friend the Don, re-appearing like 


| April rainbows from the long deep snow of 


saving whitewash that has weighed on them 
for forty years, 

We visit the Gate of the Colours, where 
the royal flag is hoisted when a king was in 
the Alcazar, and which tower is now sullenly 
mournful in the intense heat, as if nothing 
but a king would content it, and the Gate de 
la Monteria, by which the royal tenant used 
to sally out to the boar chase, 

After looking at the quaint Charles the 
Fifth garden, cut and ruled in the precise 
Roman fashion, we betook ourselves to the 
hall of the Embassador, which is specially 
beautiful with its dome or half-orange roof. 
This is the palace where Pedro murdered 
his brother, the Master of Santiago, little 
thinking he would fall under his surviving 
brother's dagger; and here he murdered. the 
Red Sultan, the flying usurper of Granada, 
in order to obtain his jewels; and, among 
them, that very huge Balas ruby, “big as & 
pigeon’s egg,” or “great as a racket ball,” 
which the bloody tyrant gave with his own 
hands to our Black Prince after the useless 
victory of Navarete, and which I, not many 
days since, saw, red as ever, in the Tower. _ 

It was apropos of a verse or two of a Cid 
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ballad that Balthazar sang as we cooled our-{ “How is it you Englishmen, who talk se 
| gelves in this orange-roofed hall : 


| much about our ballads, seem never to have 


| heard-of Don Fulano, one of the most. vivid, 
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| —they bethought them of the Cid. 
| put the body on horseback—strapped and 
| fastened—and rode it out at the head of 
| thesallying army. The rout was total. It 
| was like, the ballad relates, a school-room, 
| when the master suddenly returns, and puts 




















| “The Cid rode through the horse-shoe gate, Omega- 


shaped it stood, 


| A symbol ofthe moon that waned before the Christian 


rood, 


| «fe was all sheathed in golden mail, his cloak was 


white as shroud, 


| His vizor down, his sword unsheathed, eorpse-still 


he rode and proud. 


and south, and north, 


| The Cid’s broad flag like a. sunset spread, wild 


flaming fiercely forth.” 


What is that ?” I asked. 
“One of Don Fulano’s ballads, The Victory | 


| of the Dead Cid.” | 


“The Dead Cid?” 


He won a victory after he was | 


“Ves, 


| dead—and all I wonder is, he did not win 
| oftener. 


If we had tried him against the 
French Gabachos, we might have saved calling | 
jn you English, who give us no credit for 


| even helping you against those blasphemous 
| pobbers. Well, but about the Cid. 
| that great champion of Spain, friend of Saint 


When 


James and destroyer of the Moors, died, his 
was embalmed and kept in Burgos 
Cathedral—I think it was Burgos—seated in 


| acarved chair in the chancel, never moving 
| forseven years but once ; when a wretch of a 
| Jew dared to pull his beard. 
| those seven years—being hard bested by the 
| Moors, whose turbans lay as thick on the 
| plain as mushrooms in a meadow after the 
| spring rains, and no prayers, or anything 


At the end of 


availing, not even the tooth of St. Appolonia 
So they 


down a riot. As for the dead bodies, they 


| were as thick as wasps in a sugar-mill. Don 
| Fulano goes on to say: 


| “The rice-fields where the tufted stalks grow green | 


round tepid pools, 


| Were trodden red by flying crowds of umbelieving 


fools, 


| “The bright canals that girt the town as with a 


silver net, 


| Were scarlet with the slain Moors’ blood—the 


melons purple wet. 


* At every water-wheel and mill, a dying, man you 
found, 


_ His cloven head leant back against the red jars. 


knotted round. 


“The mulberry trees were strung with Moors, as 

. ¢arob twigs with fruit, 

The dying struggled on the boughs—the dying at the 
root,” 


“ But who-is this Don Fulano ?” 


powerful, passionate, condensed writers 
Andalusia boasts of?; Whether he lived in 
you Henry the Seventh’s reign, or in our 
‘erdinand and Isabella’s, or earlier. or later, 
I know not; but this I know, that to judge 
by rush and spur, savagery and tumult, there 
was something divine in him. Now, promise 


/me, English Sehor, that when you go back to 
| “And oyer all the spears and blades, east, west, | 


your own country you will mention, and try 
to remedy, this shameful neglect of Don 
Fulano—the best and most vigorous of 
Spain’s ballad writers,” 

I promised, on. the faith of a Christian, that 
I would. 

“In some things,"—went on Balthazar; 
“but we must have some wine, for dry talking 
is a poor thing—Don Fulano excels. Castillo 
an Sepulveda, or rather the writers of their 
collections, He paints our country ; and, whem 
he tries to convey an idea, he never fails.” 

“That,” said I, “in poetry [have generally 
found arises from the writer having an, idea 
to convey. I must look up this. Don Fualano, 
You see hints are to my curiosity what olives 
are to the palate.” 

“You remember,” said Balthazar, looking 
hard at the toe of his right-hand boot, as if 
that were the seat of his memory, “you 
remember the fine ballad of the Admiral 
Guarinos, which the Don Quixote and Sancho 
Panza (of the incomparable Cervantes) over- 
heard a peasant singing at Toboso.as he went 
to his work at daybreak ?” 

“I do, indeed,” said I, “a most touching 
story of great antiquity; going back to the 
times that should have been, and that shall 
be, but that never were. But tell me Fulano’s 
version of it, for the story, as Sancho. says, is, 
after all, ‘too old to be a lie.’” 

“Well, but,” said Balthazar, gnawing his 
foxy moustache, “do you really mean to tell 
me, on your honour, as an English gentle- 
man of blue blood, that no British writer on 
Spanish ballads has mentioned the great Don 
Fulano ?” 

IT said, “ Not one.” 

Balthazar here crossed himself five times, 
and expressed intense indignation and aston- 
ishment. 

“TI thought,” he said, turning sharply on 
me, “that there was a Don Juan Logard 
who had done some of our ballads smoothly 
and cleverly ?” 

I said that Lockhart had rendered a few of 
them carefully; but not strongly. He made 
no mention of Don Fulano: neither did 
Southey. 

“ If Mouthey,” said Balthazar, accidentally 
mistaking the poet’s name, “forgot to men- 
tion our Fulano, it must have been because 
he had stolen so many of his ideas he was 
afraid at last to quote him. There ought to 
be a gaol for plagiarists,” 

I defended Southey ; and said there was no 
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mention of Fulano even in Sismondi’s learned 
book —The Literature of the South of 
Europe. 

“Do you know,” he said, “that sumptuous 
ballad of Don Fulano, in which he describes 
our Cid’s entry into Valencia, after his 
victory at Abuelfeda, and his slaying the 
five Moorish kings?” 

I said, rather testily, filling my glass, and 
looking through it at the light, as if it was a 
barometer, “I have told you, several times, 
Don Balthazar, that I never even heard of 
this Fulano.” 

“So much the worse for you,” said the 
painter-enthusiast, “TI will sing you part of| 
it, and then will afterwards dictate it for 
you to write down, if you are indeed in 
earnest in wishing to preserve such inesti- 
mable treasures.” 

‘I am in earnest,” I said seriously, draining 
the barometer. 

“Here, I will call for my guitar: I can do 
nothing without my guitar. Pepe—Pedro—| 
Juan—womebody” (and he shouted like a) 
man-of-war’s-man hailing the waiter at a 
Portsmouth eating-house). 

The guitar came—Pedro carrying it with | 
awe, us if it were a baby. 

Ina rich chest voice, Balthazar began the 
celebrated ballad : 


‘* With dripping sword, and horse all sweat, he rode 
into the town, 

The black gore from his plume and flag was raining 
hotly down. 


‘* His mace was bent, his banner rent, his helmet 
beaten in, 

The blood-spots on his mail were thick as spots on 
leopard’s skin, 


**And after came the hostages, the ransom’d and the | 
dead, 
The cloven Moors in waggons piled, the body or the | 
head. 


** And heaps of armour golden-chain'd, gay plumes | 
and broken flags, 
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Piled up as in the tanner’s yard, or heaps of 
beggars’ rags. 


**Then stately camels, golden-trapp’d, each silver- 
white as milk, 

High laden with the aloes wood, soft ambergris 
and silk. 


**Rich Indian camphor, martin skins from Khorasan 
the fair, 


Ten piles of silver ingots, each a Sultan’s triple 
share. 


** Great bales of orange saffron weed, and crystal 
diamond clear, 

Large Beja rubies, fiery red, such stones the Emirs 
wear. 


**Last came the shekels and the bars ip leather 
bags seal’d red, 

And then black slaves, with jars of gold upon each 
woolly head.” 


“What a treasure is this for historians !” 


(Conducted by |} 


said Balthazar, dropping his guitar, quite 
winded by his enthusiasm. “ What curious 
traits of manners: what local allusions! 
But,” he said, “you have not heard half 
enough to judge. Let me describe you the | 
Cid as he rode out, like a statue of Mars—a 
golden statue, seeming to be hewn out of 
solid metal. Would I bad a two-handed 
sword to lay about me now in the garden here, 
and show you how he felled the Moors in 
long swathes.” 

“Tam very glad you have not,” I said, 
“You remind me of that old military painter 
who never took to his easel till he had first 
beaten a drum for half an hour, and then 
hammered a sword for twenty minutes on a 
suffering lay figure in armour that he kept 
for that purpose,” 

“You English,” said Balthazar, “are a 
cold, calculating race. I am of the old 
blue blood of Castille. My ancestors 
fought under Don John and the Great 
Captain. They split many a shorn Moorish 
head. I confess these old ballads of my 
country, particularly those of the great Don 
Fulano (here the enthusiast for chivalry, the 
modern Don Quixote, bowed in silent respect 
of the memory of that great writer), stir me 
like a trumpet, I read and sing them till I 
fancy myself again The Pounder, mashing the 
Moorish skulls with the torn up olive tree 
outside Xeres ; again, Don Gayferos bearing 
off his wife from the Moorish tower ; again, 
the old admiral putting on his rusty armour 
to fight before the Philistine Moors, In 
imagination I dine every day with Charle- 
magne and the twelve peers. I see frequently 
Saint James, descending in full armour on 
a winged white horse from the clouds to 
succour the Cid. At the restaurant I some- 
times find myself handing the paper to 
Roland, or Iriarte the White ; and, when the 
old canon who presides at the soup, asks me 
if I will take a second helping, I sometimes 
catch myself saying, A thousand thanks, 
brave Campeador, no. At which every one 
laughs to see my brain wool gathering ; and 
I break out of the room in a fret, throwing 
my chair down. Don’t I,” said Balthazar, 
twirling his mustachios with both hands till 
the sharp tips of their curls nearly reached 
his cheek bones ; “don’t I,” and he clenched 
his stick as if he were hewing down a 
Saracen, “wander about this old palace of 
Pedro the Cruel till it nearly turns my brain, 
thinking of the generous old times when 
sword law was more thought of than statute 
law?” 

“When might was right, in fact.” 

“When might was right—always right— 
and right was mighty, too, and strong 
handed, In the days before every house was 
full of the vermin of slander ; when you 
could strike honestly, in the teeth, the man 
to whom you now have to bow and smirk, 
and to shake hands with. The times when 
the people, rich or poor, were happy” 
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“ Stagnant times—no progress,” 

“No miserable jealousies, then ; no doubtful 
faith ; no uncertain loyalty—no, by Saint 
James, no uncertain loyalty—the whole 
nation having one heart, that loved God and 
hated the Moor: the one growing, elastic | 
hope of all, to crush, expel, or exterminate 
that worshipper of the false prophet, whose 
religion was founded on intolerance, cruelty, 
and sensuality.” (Abruptly tome) “ What 
do you think of the Porte ?” 

“Well,” I said, smiling at the decanter 
blandly to turn away his wrath, for Balthazar 
hated joking on his favourite topics, “to tell 

ou the real truth, I prefer the sherry.” 

“Bah!” said Balthazar, scourging the 
strings of his guitar with his angry hands, 
and roaring out the verse of a ballad at 
passing-bell intervals : 


‘‘His beard was like a horse’s mane, his steed was 
varnish’d red 

With Moorish blood his rider-king that cruel day 
had shed. 


| 


“You know not, you Englishmen, how to} 
be serious. When other men sing you are 
sour ; and when we are serious then you| 
laugh. Bah! English people are a bizarre 
people. True, Heaven certainly has given you | 
the power to buy and sell. But, suppose you | 
make cotton for all the world. What then!) 
Cui bono? Are you happier, or wiser, or, 
a Will Manchester ever produce a} 
CID 


*¢ All crimson shone his suit of mail, all fiery shone 
his sword, . 

His breastplate steel was hewn across, his battle-axe 
was flaw’d.”’ 


“T hope not,” I said; “but we have a 
Bright.” 

“Don Bray-it? I know not the name,| 
Did-he fight under the Duke?” 


“*More Moors, more plunder! cried the Cid, and/| 
buckled for the fight, 

His shield was blazing like a sun, he rode a moving 
light. 





“The watch-tower bell struck loud and quick, and| 
all the gates flew back, 

‘On every Moorish face there fell a sudden gloom of 
black ; 


** As fourteen thousand horsemen came, in one hot 
flood of steel, 

A sword at every good knight’s side, a spur on 
every heel.” 


“All that,” I said, “my good Don Bal- 
thazar, is very well; but do you really mean 
to say that you regret the rough old times, 
when the biggest muscles and the toughest 
head decided everything,—when kings fought 
against barons, and barons against kiugs, and 
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not good swordsmen, were always kicked out 
of court, and when foppery in dress and 
ridiculous ceremony were rampant every- 
where, side by side with a religion that 
gagged all thinking, and made you swallow 
miracles that would not go down now in our 
very nurseries ?” 

“ Look here,” said Balthazar, rising up, and 
gripping my wrist till my fingers got quite 
red, “do you see that Moorish doorway, 
down the hall, to the left ?” 

I said I did. 

“ And what do you see through that gate 
of Paradise ?” 

“Much,” I said, “Windows with pony- 
hoof arches, divided by slender pillars of 
alabaster, scarce bigger than sticks of 
amber. Some of them are fretted and 
engrailed; the openings pierced with little 
pips, like the spades and diamonds in a pack 
of cards. Thin lace-work fans out over the 
crystalline ornamenis on the doors and 
panels, The wall space of the cloisters and 
the cornices edging the roof-tiles, is every- 
where magic-marvellous, and beautiful as the 
changing beauty of the skies,” 

“Go on,” said Balthazar, drinking in my 
words of admiration. 

“TI see everywhere wainscot mailings of 
Moorish tiles reaching breast-high up the 
walls, shining with a deep richness of greens, 
browns, and blues. Above this is a casket- 
work enamel of marbled stucco, stamped 
everywhere with the lion and castle of 
Castille.” 

“QO, never mind the seals of Charles and 
Philip ; confine yourself to the Moorish 
work wrought for Pedro the Cruel, on the 
the very spot where we stand, by artificers 
from the newly finished Alhambra, Go out- 
side, and you will see over the principal 
entrance above the three top windows, a 
horizontal panel, surrounded by an inscri 
tion, which looks like Cufic, but is really 
Gothic, and runs thus : 


‘¢¢ The very high, the very noble, and the very 
powerful conqueror, Don Pedro, by the grace of God 
King of Castille and of Leon, commanded these 
alcazaras and these facades to be built, in the year 
one thousand three hundred and sixty-four.’” 


“I observed it,” I said, “it was quite at 
the top, and over it ran a cornice of cellular 
work, like a section of a honeycomb, showing 
the cells, Underneath is the great west door, 
covered with a pattern such as you see when 
you shake up a kaleidoscope to some specially 
gorgeous and lucky combination.” 

“[ see you appreciate the starry beauty of 
those geometric and eternal flowers,” said 
Balthazar, eyeing me with paternal fondness, 
seeing I was ready to ride behind him, on 
the same hobby. “ And you see it,” he said, 
“dinted and blurred by hundreds of years’ 


both trampled on the poor man, and chose his| neglect and ill-usage; though Time seems 
o little cabbage-garden as the place to rather to kiss than gnaw these relies of art. 
ght it out in,—when intellect and virtue, ifi Wait till I, by the help of our Queen, am 
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enabled to restore these walls, and steep | 


them again in colour: wait till, by the help 
of those suints who ever wait on our en- 
lightened and progressing nation, I refine 
with fresh bloom and dye these tarnished 
butterfly wings, polish again each fairy 
pillaret,solidify each gilded cell of the honeyed 
domes, repuncture the starlet holes of the 
trellice-work, and re-emblazon every badge 
and be: ring of my great country’s by-gone 
kings. I wiil—Saint James being my help— 
devote the rest of my poor life to this noble 
work: I will, Heaven helping, restore to life 
this dead palace of beauty: and when I die, 
[ will only pray our extremely virtuous and 
honoured Queen to allow me to be buried 
under the entrance door-step, that every foot 
that enters may tread on the poor grave of 
the sinner Balthazar, who loved the beautiful 
old place so well.” 

He said all this in so touching a way, that 
I had to devote all my energies to staring at 
the bottom of my glass, or I should have had 
to confess my emotion. As it was, one hot, 
big tear fell on the guitar-board, and re- 
mained a watery blot on its light polished 
surface, 


Balthazar struck the strings furiously : 

“The Cid was sleeping im his chair, with all his| 
knights around, 

The cry went forth along the hall that the lion was 
unbound, 


‘*Dhey press’d around the ivory throne, to shield 
their lord from harm : 
, The good Cid woke and gently rose, without fear or 


1a ; 
He went to mect the lion, with his mantle on his 
arm.” 


“And of course dragged him safely back 
to his den?” I said. “Why, Wombwell would 
have done that; he used to drub his lions 
with a crow bar.” 

“Don't compare the Cid to Hummel,” said | 
Balthazar. “I knew him well« he was a 
mere piano-player, and wrote some pretty | 
music.” 

I bowed deprecatingly, for the Don was an 
impracticable man. 

“ Well,” he said, “you see all this werk, 
and you have praised it. Observe my argu- 
ment. This was the proof of the mental con- 
dition of the Moors—of the Moors who carried 
mathematics, and medicine, and botany, and 
indeed all learning, to a marvellous pitch. 


The best doctors and astronomers of the 
Middle Ages were from Spain. They kept 
the great Greek books alive: they knew of 
paper and gunpowder, if (hey did not invent | 
them. From them came the germs of half, 
our modern discoveries, How great they were 


in art, this palace, the Grenada Alhambra, 

and our wonderful Giralda, show, being the 

high-water mark of their achievements. I 
will tell you a story, from Abul Pharajius, to 

pea to you, how the Sultans of that age of 
slamism ruled.” 
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grave calls me and I must go.’—But I am 


jewel. 


“Go on,” I said, performing an Eastern | 
salute with a laughing face, and dragging 
through the window bars a great bough of 
waxen orange blossoms to smell at; “thy 
servant is listening with a thousand ears.” 

“ Mark, then, O son of the faithful, that 
of all the Abassides of the Black Banner, | 
Mutaded and Almanzor alone were beloved 
by Allah. It is not often given to kings to 
be wise or happy. Wisdom and happiness 
are not to be seen among the crown jewels, 
Yet the one is often among the brown anugs 
on the peasant’s shelf, and the other is kept | 
on many a cottage mantelpiece. Does not, | 
indeed, Elmacer tell us, in the words of truth 
—Elmacer, the golden-mouthed historian, 
writing to Zurita, the poet, who was called | 
by men, for his truth, ‘ Zurita of the golden 
heart ’—that Al Raschid, one day, reading in 
the book of Hafiz the well known line, ‘take 
what the world can give thee, but death is 
surely at the bottom of the casket’? and go | 
when they strewed the spoil of nations round 
the bed of the dying Mahmoud, the great 
Guznevide, he wept aloud to think of the 
vanity of the world—” 

“Cut it short, O Commander of the Faith- 
ful, for we dine at the Fonda Europa at half- 
past three,” was the irrelevant interruption, 

Balthazar, who did not understand English 
clearly, and was not easy “to sit upon,” went 
on more fervently than ever. 

“And did not Azzud-ed-Dowlah, dying of 
consumption in his Palace of Happiness, ex- 
claim in verse: ‘I have slain the princes of | 
men, and have laid waste the palaces of 
kings. I have dispersed them to the East 
and scattered them to the West, and now the 









wandering.” | 
“You are,’ I said. “May your joy 


\Conducted by | 





increase, and your tongue, O Balthazar, 
shorten.” 

“Well, one day a Nubian slave, who was 
fanning away the flies from the great 
Mutaded, struck off that jewelled turban, on 
which the Pyramid of Light was the meanest 
The Sultan only exclaimed, ‘The boy 
is sleepy—let him go and rest.’ Now, the 
vizir, hearing this, fell down at the Sultau’s 
feet, kissed the ground, and exclaimed: ‘O 
Commander of the Faithful! I thought sueh 
clemency was possible only in Heaven.— 
For to tell the truth, this Caliph used 
generally if a slave of the kitchen over-roasted | 
a joint, to instantly bury himvalive. You see | 
my argument ?” 

“T cannot say I do.” 

“T tell you this story to show how great 
the power these monarchs exercised over 
men ; and these were Moors. 

“ Yet we,the Spaniards, crashed them, and 
drove them out,” 








“And I have always wondered how you 





did it.” 
“Well, we did. Do you know what made 
us do it?—who led us, who focussed our 
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| 
Moorish conquest ?” | 

“No.” 

“The Cid !—the Cid! All honour to the 
Cid! Let me give you in rude recitation, 
with here and there a twang of the guitar-| 
strings, my vision of the Cid’s sally from 
his besieged castle of Alcocer—the first out- 


| burst of that Spanish deluge that mever 
| receded till it rose over the dead body of the! 


last Moor. 

“Phe fourth watch had begun, the third 
was scarcely past, when the Cid, looking| 
round on the faces lean aghast, said, “The 
water is cut off, the bread is well migh spent, | 
escape by night we cannot, for many a Moorish | 
tent is round these walls, thick as the morn-| 
ing dew, Now, gentlemen, I pray you speak, | 
amd say what is to do: we are too stout to 
starve, to grapple we're too few.” Then! 
Alvar Fanez stood erect, a lion man was he ; 
he said, “I count six hundred—six hundred 
barring three. It is by fighting with the 
Moors we earned our blood-stained bread: in} 
the name of God that made us let nothing 
more be said: let us sally out upon the 
Moors let what will happen may, let us sally 
out upon the Moors at the breaking of 
the day.” (Twang-twang-tillo-dillo-twaug.) 
The Cid approved, they all consent, they had 
no fear or doubt; the Moors that were 
within the town they took and turned them 
out, They hammered at the helmet band, 
they worked the livelong night, and long| 
before the sun was up they were ready for 
the fight. (Twang-twang.) Two footmen 
only there were left to keep ward at the| 
gate, to bury all the Christian dead if such 
should be their fate. Unto Pedro Bermadez 
the Cid the bannér gave, and bade him bear 
it evenly, erect and stout and brave; but 
not to venture rashly forth until he gave 
command, Bermudez never spoke a word, | 
but ran and kissed his hand. (Twang-dillo- 
trillo-twang. Hurrah!) They broke and split 
the unbavred gates, no covert more for them, 
they were all steel—no silver, gold, no 
spangi, spark, or gem. With spar and 

out the lusty knights all close together 
rushed ; the outpests of the craven Moors | 
back to the eamp were pushed. The camp | 
was stirring like a hive or autumn leaves in| 
wind; the cymbals beat their stormy brass, 
the drums roared far behind. ‘The Moors by | 
thousands ran to horse, they spurred amd) 
stormed and raced: the two main battles | 
eee quick, in anger and in haste. The) 

rse and foot were rolling mixed, the spears | 
eame like a wea. “The Moors are moving 
forward,” the Cid cried joyfullie; “my men 
stand firm im order, ranged hedge-hog close 
ia line: let not a man move from his rank 
before I give the sign.” Bermudez heard 
the warning word, but be could not refrain ; 
he let the banner struggle out, and gave 
his horse the rein. ‘Then Garcia and 
Munoz spurred forth to keep him back. “I 
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cannot hold,” he fiercely cried, and broke 
into the rack. ©, where ‘the Moors were 
black and thick—the heart of all the host— 
he drove a thunderbolt of war where spears 
and swords were most; and cried, “My 
noble Campeador, God be your precious aid, 
for I bear your banner where I hope to meet 
with many a blade.” They saw the flag 
entangled among the Moorish men, the Cid 
eried out, “Saint James’s name! ‘tis time to 
(Twang-twang-dillo-trillo- 
twang.) The blazoned shields upon their 
hearts, their vizors barr’d and down, their 
lances levelled firm and low, upon their lips 
a frown. Their banners and their knightly 
crests, all waving in a row; their sturdy 
heads, bull-like, bent grim towards their 
saddie-bow. The Cid upon his gilded seat 
rode first and cried afar, “I am Don Ruy 
Diaz, the Champion of Bivar.” (Twang- 
twang-dillo-trillo-twang.)—’” 

“What, is that all ?” 

“© no, that is only the beginning ; but I 
must get back and look after that devil’s 
limb of a boy. idare say he is pelting my 
casts with lumps of modelling clay, or 
drawing caricatures of me ballad-singing, or 
some nonsense,” 

“That sally from Alcocer is by Fulano, of 
course }” 

“Ono!” 

“ Who then?” 

“ By myself.” 

Here we reached the studio, 

Don Balthazar, looking through the key- 
hole, sadden'y burst open the door, erying, 
“Why, l'll be hanged if that rascal of a boy 
“ not painting at my Princess! I'll give it 

im.” 

At the table @héte dinner, an English 
Colonel from Gibraltar asked me to tell him 
candidly what 1 thought of the Spanish 
guitar. LI, still sore from Don Balthazar and 
his interminable playing, replied candidly, 
“Well, Colonel, I must say, I think it’s a 
tinkling business, after all.” 
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Turre are few household calamities so 
utterly deplorable as loss of reason in a 
husband, wife, or child ; and there is, perhaps, 
no houselvold calamity for the lightening of 
which so much can be done or jeft undone 
by the friends of the afflicted, according to 
their knowledge or their ignorance of certain 
leading truths. 

The development of this kind of know- 
ledge has been the work of science in our own 
day, and its diffusion is the duty of all 
journals such as ours. For that reason we 
have, from time to time, dwelt upon points 
relating to ivsanity in England, and we 
now found, upon the latest reports of our 
county Lunatic Asylums, a few more notes of 
profitable information. 

Of the last quarterly number “ ofthe Jour- 
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nal of Mental Science, published by authority | by the multiplication of servants, and the 
of the association oF medical officers of, impossibility of subjecting them to the ip. 
Asylums and Hospitals for the Insane,” a/| dividual and constant oversight of a single 
considerable part is devoted to a review, by responsible head ; secondly, because a medica] 
Doctor Bucknill of the reports of English, | officer, let him work as he will, cannot do hig 
Scotch, Irish, and East Indian Lunatic duty thoroughly in the case and treatment 
Asylums published during the last two years, of patients, unleas there is reasonable limit 
with citation of the most important facts.con-|to their number; thirdly, because, at 
tained in each. There are added notes onthe| Hanwell and Colney Hatch, there is not 
reports of the Irish Lunacy Commission, and | ground enough fairly to admit of the proposed 
a review of the last published report of | increase of the number of patients by whom 


our commissioners in lunacy. Fresh from it is to be used. The commissioners recom- 
the reading of these notes we write what, 
follows. 

Taking for granted the first principle of 
the treatment of insane persons, without 
harsh restraint, a principle which is now 
recognised almost universally in England, 
we pass to two main facts which have been 
more recently established, and which should 
have as general a recognition. One is, that 
insanity is a disease of bodily weakness, not 
of strength,—a disease commonly arising from | 
defect of nourishment and physical depres- 
sion. The other is, that in its first stages, 
insanity is generally curable ; that on its 
appearance help against it should be sought 
without even a putting off until to-morrow, 
since every day’s delay adds to the difficulty of 
cure, and after the delay of two or three| 
months, relief—perhaps a long relief—may 
indeed be obtained, but cure has become 
nearly impossible. 

Most important is it that a proper under- 
standing of these facts should be impressed 
on all who are concerned in the adminis- 
tration of our workhouse system. Through- | 
out the curable stage of their disease insane 
paupers very frequently indeed are retained 
in workhouses to save the expense of their 
maintenance in the county asylum. While 
so detained they are receiving neither the 
right medical treatment nor the right supply | 
of nourishment. Rightly to treat a pauper | 
lunatic in a workhouse would, for want of 
the organised system and all the appliances 
belonging to an establishment built and main- 
tained with the sole view to such a purpose, 
cost more than the charge payable to a) 
county asylum for the care of him. Patients, 
retained thus in the workhouse during the 
first weeks of lunacy do not recover, but 
becoming worse, are sent when the possibi- 
lity of perfect cure is at an end, to the 
asylum, and become for the rest of their lives 
@ permanent or an occasional charge upon} 
the rates. 

A discussion has been lately carried on 
between the commissioners in lunacy and the 
visitors of the Middlesex Lunatic Asylums. 
The visitors have gained their point, but the 
commissioners were surely in the right. They 
had opposed the enlargement of the two 

at’ Middlesex asylums— Hanwell and 

Iney Hatch—first, because over-grown 
asylums have proved disproportionately 
costly, through the waste and loss occasioned ! 





mended, therefore, that the fresh expenditure 


|for building should go to the erection on 


some simple and inexpensive plan of a third 
asylum for the incurable idiotic and demented 
patients, so that there might be more room at 
Colney Hatch and Hanwell, for those recent 


and curable cases for which it is especially | 


important that the doors of an asylum should 
be open their widest. 
to have been beyond all question right and 
wise. 


The suggestion seems | 


The opposing argument raised by the | 


visiting justices of Colney Hatch, did not join 
issue upon any general principle, but argued 
as a fact that it would be of no use to 
make much room for curable cases ina 
Middlesex asylum, because “the occurring 
cases of insanity among the pauper population 
of the metropolis are of a most unfavourable 
description,” and curious facts are given to 
illustrate the particular incurability of 
pauper lunatics in the county of Middlesex, 
We certainly do not believe that there is 
any special malignancy in the incipient 
madness of a London pauper as compared 
with that of a pauper in the crowd of Bir- 
mingham, where, as Doctor Bucknill points 
out, the per centage of cases is rather above 
the average. Evidently the truth must be 
that in London the fresh cases are not 
brought to the asylum door. Many perhaps 
are overlooked in the defective practical opera- 
tion of the workhouse system, others may be 
allowed to pass into the incurable state by 
eeestane and union surgeons who have paid 
ittle attention to the subject of insanity, 
who are not sufficiently aware of the emer- 
gency of every lunacy case at its outset, and 
who in such matters cannot distinguish 
between curable and incurable affliction. 
Cases of lunacy will be multiplied five fold 
throughout the country whenever the whole 
public has been made alive to the necessity 
of seeking instant remedy. In the last report 
of the Derbyshire Asylum there is mention 
of an interesting case. A young woman, 
liable to returns of insanity, and living four- 
teen miles away, left her home at four 
o'clock one wet morning, and taking the 
railway as her guide, hurried to the asylum ; 
she passed through several tunnels on her 
road, and arrived wet and exhausted. She 
said, “she dreaded being ill at home, for they 
treated her badly when mad. She knew the 
asylum was her best place, and she came as 
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} did not let her friends know of her intention, 
| for she had asked them to bring her, and 


j returned home to her friends, and has re- 


| let remedy be sought. Let there be no avoid- 
| able postponement of the search for efficient 
| help,—not even for an hour. 


| mind partakes of the body’s health or sick- 
| ness—that whatever weakens one weakens 
| the 
| strengthens the other. 
| insanity is defect of nutrition, often a trans-| 


| by personal privation ; it never is a strength 
| of fury added to good health; its wildest 
| paroxysm is, so to speak, the agony of a 
| mind upon which its house of the flesh falls 


— 


fast as she could, to get help in time; she 


they were unwilling to do so.” A little me- 
dicine and repose tranquillised the rising 
nervous agitation. In two or three days she 


mained with them ever since. This instant 
hurry to secure relief was a half mad act, | 
founded on the soundest judgment. At the 
very first symptom of disease in the mind | 
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into the desert to starve themselves into 
sanctity, would have been infinitely holier 
had they been healthy labourers in their 
Great Master’s vineyard, applying sound 
minds to the love and comfort of their neigh- 
bours. There was use then, no doubt, in 


| their extravagant antagonism of a life of 


ee contemplation with the turmoil of 
a world wholly immersed in rude physical 
struggle. We do not discuss the state of 
society that begot and supported a delusion, 
and gave it, as it gave at other times to yet 
more conspicuous delusions, its place in the 





Moreover, if the sufferer be in want 


| through poverty, or through the not uncom-| 


mon error that induces some people to starve 


| the body—keep it under—for advantage of 
| the mind, Jet there be immediate recognition 
| of the truth, that there is often better mental 


food in a beafsteak than in a book—that the 


other, whatever strengthens one} 


The main root of} 


mitted weakness, often a depression caused 


great system of human history. Those half- 
starved men, with their mental disease, and 
its attendant visions and delusions, must 
have been in a very large number of cases 
incurable lunatics. 

Drunkenness begets insanity not by excite- 
ment. It is the stage of reaction and 
depression to which reason succumbs. The 
drunkard also turns from his meat, and by 
the substitution of a drink that contains few 
elements of nourishment for a great part of 
the solid sustenance by which alone the body 
can be nourished, he secures a double risk. 
He really starves his body while he also 
spoils his powers of digestion ; thus secures, 
in an extreme form, the defect of nutrition 
that throws open the gate by which madness 





usually enters. At the same time, he strug- 


i have been loosened. 


| immaterial disease of an immaterial essence, | forces his mind into fits of unhealthy depres- 
| but the perverted action of the mind caused | sion. 


| of the defective instrument. 


| daily life, without the limits of a positive | nourished body. 
| disease, there are few things more obviously | eating. When the Lincolnshire labourers. 
| injurious to the mind’s health than crotchets | worked in their fens, before the drainage of 


| torturing and crushing, after its foundations | gles to pull in his madness through the gate 


Insanity is not the|so opened by taking that which continually 


by a defect in its instrument. Whatever; Thus, an excess of intoxicating drink is 


| helps to put the body into good physical| maddening ; but the madness of the excited 


condition does something towards the repair|drunkard is not the direct begetter of in- 


sanity. That comes of the next consequent 
Here it is worth while to observe, that, in| depression working on a mind in an ill- 


t is so also with opium- 


of unreasonable abstinence. It isnotin body|the country, they (not being of one mind 
only that we are to-day pretty well, to-| with the proverb, that “an ague in spring is 


morrow a little poorly, next day full of! physic for a king”) gladly fastene 


vigour ; changes of mental health are greater | 
and more frequent, and to the person in| 
whom they take place more obvious ; yet we 
habitually refer them to the body. Depres- 
sion, irritability, and a dozen other shifting 
states of mind, we speak of as bodily dis- 
orders, and with reason. Thus it is that 
men’s characters come to depend, in no small 


| degree, upon their breakfasts and their din- 


ners. Has any reader of these pages ever 
known a man or woman who, without proper 
compensation to the system, chose to play 
Vegetarian or total abstainer, who has not 


| thown also weakuesses of character, and a 


crotchettiness upon sundry points irrecon-| 


| cileable with the belief that — enjoy a true 


soundness of mental health? On what, 
morbid impressions do we find young ladies 
feasting their minds when they have once 


| abandoned the allegiance due to bread and| 


mutton! The lean men of old, who went out 





upon 
opium-eating as a safeguard against antite 
The fens are now drained, but the habit of 
eating opium remains ; and to the last report 
of the Lincolnshire Lunatic Asylum, Dr. 
Palmer contributes a very emphatic expres- 
sion of the prevalence and danger of this 
secret vice, which sends him many a patient 
melancholy mad from among the peasant. 
ae of his county. 
here are still thousands among the igno- 
rant, who hold concerning insanity opinions 
little in advance of those of the day when 
Luther said, “Idiots are men in whom devils 
have established themselves ; and all the phy- 
sicians who heal those infirmities as if they 
roceeded from natural causes are ignorant 
Plockhends, who know nothing about the 
powers of the demon, Eight years ago I 
myself saw and touched at Dessau a child 
of this sort, which had no human parents, 
but had proceeded from the devil.” The 
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physician to the Derbyshire Asylum, while 
testing at ly against. the mischievous 
lief that imsauity is a mysterious spiritual 
disorder, ineapable of relief by medical 
science, says that no language can be too 
strong for such a protest; for that false 
opinion “causes the patient. to be detained at 
home until the enrative stages have passed 
away, and the case beeomes hopeless.” More- 
over, the fearful ideas which such a creed 
engenders, may be understood when it is 
stated, that thrice has the superintendent of 
this asylum been requested by the parents of 
insane persons under his eare “to let them 
know when the malady of their sons should 
become so bad as that they should require to 
be suffocated.” They looked upon the swffo- 
cation of the patient as no unusual require-| 
ment. in the treatment. of insanity. 
The last Hanwell Report contains what | 
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manifestly are dependent on some subtle 


changes in the influence exerted on them by | 
Whether ozone has any. | 
thing to do, with them, or if not that, what | 


the earth or air, 


else, remains to be discovered, 


The report of the Friends Retreat at York | 
contains some valuable figures. The want | 
of thoroughly good asylums, apart from the: | 


county asylums for the pauper lunatic, in 
which afflicted persons of the middle class 
may receive promptly the best help at a 
charge never exceeding one guinea a week, 


is met for their own body by the Quakers, | 


This Retreat at York already holds a fore- 
most place in the history of the amended 
treatment of insanity. There is yet another 
lesson to be learnt by observation of its sys 
tem. Of its hundred and twelve present 
inmates, eighty are members of the Soeiet 
of Friends, twenty-one are of different reli- 


—s 


De. Bucknall regards as the first awthentic! gious professions, and eleven are not in mem 
instance of a man’s causing his own death by | bership, The asylum, one of the best in the 
knocking his head against a wall. Apocry-) land, is not only self-supporting, but yields a 
phal or poetical reports of the suicide of considerable surplus for devotion to the in- 
prisoners by dashing out their brains against | crease of its power to do good. The actual 
stone walls aye not uncommon, but nothing! cost for care and maintenance of the inmates 
worse than a. severe scalp wound of the head has been, upon each person, seventeen shillings 
has been known to result im recent times'a week. ‘Fhe payment is proportioned to 
from any such attempt by prisoner or lunatie. | the means of those who are admitted, Thirty- 
A greyhound im full career ranning against a} two do not pay more than six shillings a 
post may dash his head to pieces, but his! week, snentit dives pay from six to ten 
pace is sixty miles an hour, and the whole shillings, twenty-two pay more than ten 
muscular foree of his body is behind his head, shillings but not more than a pound, six pay 


prepenes it. Grant that a man ean urge) more than a pound bat not more than two 


imself forward at a velocity of twelve miles 
im an hour, then we may grant, also, that if 
he throw all the weight and impelling force | 
of his body behind his head—as when he is} 
thrown head-foremost from a horse—he may 
produce fatal concussion. But a man cannot 
ran with speed except with his head nearly 
erect ; so that if he rwns with head ereet, he 
has the pace without the weight sufficient for 
a deadly contact with a wall; and if he 
stoops very much, he has part of the weight 
without the pace, At Colney Hatch, how- 
ever, one patient, on the day after admission, | 
saddenly rushed forward and struck his head | 
with much force against the immer wooden 
sash of one of the windows of the ward. No 
bruise appeared externally, nor did the 
ient even show that he was stunned ; but 
died five days afterwards; and on exa- 
mination of the brain, effusion of blood was| 
found to have been caused by the coneussion. 


pounds, twenty-nine pay more than two 
pounds, Including a sum of four hundred 
pounds for repairs and alterations, the ex- 
penditure of the Retreat was, in round num 
bers, six thousand, and the receipts from 
patients were seven thousand pounds in the 
year last set wpon reeord. The appointments 
of the Retreat are good, the diet is liberal 
even carriage exercise for patients is included 
in its system. Perfeetly good, self-supporting, 
middle-class asylums are, therefore, possible 
institutions ; and it is not necessary that they 
should impose heavy charges on the means 
of men whose misfortune it is that they have 
become as dead in the midst of the families 
that were perhaps dependent for the means 
of comfortable life upon their daily exertion. 
Without the necessity that it should become 
self-supporting, to some such purpose, as we 
have shown in a former volume, the resources 
of Bethlehem, under the wise counsel of 


At Colney Hatch and Gloueester attempts | Doctor Hood, are now being applied ; bat 


have been made to compare the variations of 
the ozonometer with the number of epileptic 





fits among the lunatics in the asylem; but 
no conneetion between ozone and epilepsy 
has been traced. It still remains for the 


that is litthe more than one step on a long 
broad read. Let the whole public distinetly 
understand two things: that insanity in its 
first stage—and then only—is in very many 
cases curable ; that a visit of a few weeks to 





scientific men im charge of our asylums to/a perfectly well-regulated asylum, when the 
solve several problems eonnected with the! first symptoms appear, may be made plea- 
variations of disease within theirwards, On santer and without involving any receptiom 
some days all the exeitable lunatics in am| of charity less costly than a change to sea- 
asylum will be raving, on another day they | side lodgings, and will often suffice to establish 
will be marvellously still. Such variations! a cure. Pan recognition of the want of 
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Charles Dickens.] MY LADY CRUMP. (April 2, 1859.) 4]9 





instant help and of the curability of a lange! pale feeble-looking hair, and weak eyes, that 
mass of the most afflicting disease to whieh! never could have perpetrated a flash or 
man is liable when instavt help is sought,| twinkle in their whole existence. Her eom- 
would probably create a demand for a few | plexion was wan and indefinite-—for she 
thoroughly good, self-supporting, middle class | seemed not to have blood enough im her body 
asylums strong enough to eall them into! for one: good: wholesome blush. Her hands 
vigorous existence, ‘ were long, pale, and feeble; not possessing 
character enough to look like claws, but 
MY LADY CRUMP. flabby and eold enough for fungus, Her 
— voice was a ghost: not from-want: of power, 

My Lady Crump was a fortunate woman.| but from absence of spirit or tone, She 
She was the uncontrolled. mistress of a large| always dressed in dingy greys, or faded 
fortune ; possessed a, fine estate in the | greens, and wore silks that did net make a 
country ; and could (had she heen sominded)| grand rustle, but that feebly hissed and 
have enacted the part of a Lady Bountiful | shivered, like damp, dead leaves blowing 
as well as any sober-minded, well-endowed | about. Her outward appearance was a faith- 
entlewoman of the last century. She| ful sign of her inward charaeter. She was a 
ived in a grand old manor-house, full of | dreary, melancholy creature, that lived in her 
deep bay-windows, and dark oak panels, | beautiful house like am owl in sunshine, She 
gorgeous with earving, set in a beautiful! never appreciated the comforts she possessed, 
terraced garden, rich in cedars and yews. In| but was always craving for something either 
the midst of the pleasaunce lay a pretty beyond her reach, or that which, whem ob- 
lake, peopled |with gold fish, and studded | tained, lost its charm. Im fact, she was the 





with graceful swans. Her handsome, but 


lumbering tub of a coach, drawn by the) 


sleekest and most satin-coated of horses, and 
driven by the most sober of coachmen, 
paced in solemn state up the fine elm 
avenue leading to the house. Lofty pillars 
on either side of the gate bore the arms of 
my Lady Crump, namely, gules, on a bend 
sable between six sebants or, three purses 
argent. Stately peacocks stepped majesti- 
cally before the door, spreading their glorious 
trains in the sunshine, and myriads of doves 
cooed softly from the dovecot. Acres of 
gardens stretched away to the south, yieldin 
great harvests of golden fruit. Plenty seeme 
to breathe in the very air of the house, and 
corpulence was the rule therein. 

My lady’s waiting gentlewoman was 
comely and stout, and sailed about in rich 


sober-tinted silk gowns, gorgeous to be-| 


hold; followed by the pet lapdog, who could 
only have earned that title from reposing in 
the ample lap of Glumdalelitch, for none of 
mere mortal mould could by any chance have 
contained him. The staid butler was so portly, 
he looked as if he ought to have been moved 
on castors; and the chaplain was as round 
and rosy as one of his. own apples. The cook, 
as in duty bound, was the fattest of all,—a 
perfect mountain of solid flesh ; and the very 
maids and scullions weve as buxom and 
plump as partridges fed on wheat. There 
was a broad smile over the whole face of the 
house, as it lay basking in the full blaze of 
the sun, surrounded by great bright holly- 
hoeks and sunflowers, and garlanded with 
huge red roses “from garret to basement,” 
every window gleaming with sunshine. 

The only person who did not langh and 
grow fat,—the one little blot on all this life 
and sunshine,—was my Lady Crump herself, 
the owner of it all. 

She was a little, plain, spare woman, with 
hardly an ounce of flesh about her; with 





living and concentrated essence of diseontent, 
The mood of the silly princess, who longed 
for the roc’s egg to complete her other- 
wise perfect palace, was my Lady Crump’s 
normal mental condition. She had: been an 
only child, and became a spoiled one. Every 
wish was anticipated, every want was met 
by her parents ; so that sbe never knew the 
luxury of making a wholesome wish, and 
then healthily toiling to obtain it. She was, 
in point of riches, a sort of Miss Kilmansegg; 
and, like that renowned lady, her natural 
tastes and aspirations became perverted and 
eccentric. Her whole existence was one dis- 
satisfied longing after what was beyond her 
| reach, as @ sickly plant in a cellar is drawn 
|in distorted fashion to the light. All her 
servants and retainers had been duly and 
| vigidly trained not to thwart her, nor cross 
her, in any way, so that had she exclaimed 
|she wished she had the moon, they would 
have uttered in chorus, “I wish you had, my 
Lady Crump.” 

As it was,not a day passed that she did 
not wish for something unreasonable. One 
day it would be for the robust health of 
Phoebe Budd, the milkmaid: another day 
she wished she had such a lover as Rogers, 
the handsome young blaeksmith: an idea 
that would have created mortal terror and 
dismay in sairl Rogers’s mind, had he known 
it. One week she would saunter about, 
envying Betty Brood her numerous tribe of 
wild black-eyed children, the pest and dread 
of the whole parish. The ensuing week she 
would murmur and repine that Heaven had 
not made her a man, to. be able to win glory 
and sears in the wars of the time. 

Her charitable impulses were so feeble 
and uncertain that she would stare vacantly 
out of her coach window on a poor shivering 
| half-starved beggar, and, after leaving him 
crouched up miles behind on the bleak road, 
would mutter dolefully :— 
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“I wish I had given that poor man some-|so that she moved her thin hand wearily on 
thing.” the silken counterpane. 

“1 wish you had, my Lady Crump,” would} “I wish it was night,” she moaned, turning 
earnestly say her kind-hearted chaplain.| her dim eyes from the warm golden rays that 
Many angels visited her unawares, but my | lay in long lines over her bed. 

Lady Crump entertained them not, and they| “I wish it was, my —” half uttered the 
spread their wings and went to more humble | gentlewoman, stopped by a look of pain and 
but more cheerful hosts. horrof on the chaplain’s face, as he stood 

When the summer came with its roses and | gazing quietly on the wasted features before 
lilies, and wreathed the old manor-house|him. For he knewthat Night was coming— 
with a living garland of fragrance and bloom,| almost come—with great black shadowy 
and the birds twittered and sung the whole| wings, clouding over the few gleams of tha 
day long, my Lady Crump had her chair| past—a night that was to know no waking. 
taken to a dark, cool corner of the stately} Again her lips moved, and he bent over 


“I wish we had done with the hot summer 
weather.” 

“I wish we had, my Lady Crump,” the 
starched old butler would answer gravely. 

And, when the lake was one sheet of ice, 
and the cedar was hung with glittering drops, 
while sheets of white snow covered the lawn 
like an ermine mantle, my Lady Crump 
would muffle herself up to her nose in 
costly furs and velvets. She had her easy- 
chair wheeled almost into the great fire of 
logs, that went roaring half-way up the huge 
chimney, and said dolefully : . 

“1 wish we had the summer back again.” 

“T wish we had, my Lady Crump,” would 
be sure to come from some one or other. 

And so she lived on, day by day, moaning 
and pining, never satisfied, till her life drew 
near to its close. During her last lingering 
illness her incessant weak cry was : very transparent. I will not enter into my 

“1 wish I had my health again.” learned friend’s dissertation on the value of 

And it was as dexterously responded to as| ballad lore, as throwing light on the charac- 
ever by physician and nurse: teristics and history of a nation, but will, in 

“I wish you had, my Lady Crump.” support of my assertion, quote the opening 

And then Phebe Budd, going up to the! verse 
housekeeper’s room to be paid for some 
needlework, saw the large sunny window And what do you think ? 
darkened, and knew that my Lady Crump She lived upon nothing 
lay a-dying. And she told Roger so, as they But victuals and drink ; 
both trudged merrily to the fair, to lay out Victuals and drink 
their long-hoarded savings in furniture, ready Were the chief of her diet, 
for their wedding: long wished for, and And yet this old woman 
— for a. and late, and now coming at Could never be quiet. 
ast. They both said mechanically, “ Poor ’ , 2 
Lady Crump !” and then went on sowender R.4 this proof is not sufficient, take the 
if her heir would let them rent the new cot-|“°S Verse : 
tage or no. And my Lady Clump, lying in This little old woman, 
her darkened room, with all the sharpened On dying, we find, 
senses of death, heard the distant sound of Left nothing, except — 
their merry voices, as they went down the A large fortune behind ; 
elim avenue she was to see no more. So ev, aoe ds 

“T wish I were in their place !” she faintly s oo pe Pm 

ighed. uch women are not 
Big . ors To be found ev'ry day. 

“TI wish you were, my Lady Crump,” said 
her starched gentlewoman. | And thus arose the proverb; 80 that, 

Then my Lady Crump lay long after this,| whenever any one is unreasonable or dis- 
in a kind of dream, and the pleasant summer contented, and reiterates dolefully, “ I wish I 
hours flew on till the warm light of the had such, or such a thing!” he is silenced 
setting sun Jay bright and golden on the rich by the rejoinder in chorus, of all within 

reen boughs of the cedar hard by. The hearing, “I wish you had, my Lady Crump! 
oud notes of a bird, singing nearer the case- And it is a sad fact, that though the ori- 
ment than usual, aroused my Lady Crump ginal is defunct, yet my Lady Crumps 


“T wish I had my life to live over again.” 
“T wish you had, my Lady Crump,” fer- 

vently and solemnly ejaculated the chaplain, 
And so she died, 


Now this record of my Lady Crump is 
taken from authentic sources ; and to prove 
this, I have just received a communication 
from my erudite and ingenious friend, Doctor 
Diggemout, F.S.A. He has discovered 
the remains of an ancient ballad, fragments 
of which have been long current in our nur- 
series, and which, from internal evidence, 
manifestly chronicles the life and death of 
my Lady Crump. It is true that she is there 
designated under the ambiguous title of the 
Little Old Woman; but anyone studying the 
description of her, and her style of living, 
must feel convinced that this pseudonym is 


room, and would fretfully say : her to catch the words. 


There was an old woman, 
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ALFRED HOBLUSH FINDS A NEW BROOM. 


[April 2, 1959.) 49) 


mantle has descended partially, if not entirely, ' heart, pining for fresh air and sunshine. It 


on very many even of our own day. People 
blessed with health, wealth, and youth, 
are yet frequently seized with an in- 
satiable craving for some particular roc’s 
egg, which, if even they possessed it, would 
be an unsuitable disfigurement to their dwell- 
ings. And, while thus fixing their eyes on 
some unattainable and doubtful good, they 
miss many tangible benefits; besides many 
innocent joys and pleasures, simple luxuries 
which even the poorest can enjoy, and the 
richest ought to value. ae linger list- 


| lessly through the present sunshiny moment, 


dreaming of some future day that may 
come loaded with rain and storm, instead 


| of making the very utmost use of the bright 


gleam they possess now, and thereby lay- 


| ing up stores of sunny memories for days less 
| bright to come. 


We may be endowed with wealth untold; 
with unbroken health; with all the vigours 
and energy of youth, and yet lack that 
crowning presence of all,—the power of enjoy- 
ment. It is the nearest approach to happi- 
ness that is humanly possible, and it opens 


| knows not the ambrosia of gentle dews, and 

delicious cool rains, but drinks, unrepiningly, 
the dank fog or the inky stream that has 
imbibed all the sooty particles from roofs. 
and gutters. Yet it stretches out its green 
fingers as far as it can to catch the least 
gleam of comfort, reaching far up for a tiny 
glimpse of blue sky and fresher air. 

In all phases of life in which we are placed 
there is something to be gathered and gained 
—“some softening gleam of love and prayer” 
—some humanising influence.that is to work 
for our good. Above all, let us steer clear of 

= rock on which my Lady Crump went. 
own : 


In glowing health, with boundless wealth, 
Yet sickening of a vague disease, — 


The growing and inveterate sickness of the 
heart—discontent. Good Isaac Walton says: 
“Let us not repine, nor think the gifts of 
'God unequally bestowed. If we see another 
| abound with riches, when, as God knows, the 
cares that are the keys that keep these riches 
hang often so heavily at the rich man’s girdle 


the heart with even such tiny keys as the| that they clog him with weary days and rest- 
seent of the many-blossomed may, or the! less nights, even when others sleep quietly. 





song of the bees in the golden broom. 
O ye deluded followers of my Lady Crump 


| —inheritors of her mantle, more fatal than 


the garment of Nessus, while you eagerly 
peep with one eye, through your telescope, 


at far-off love or fame, wealth or distinction | 
—you miss all the nearer but more vulgar| 


treasures of green fields and blue skies, hum- 
ble love, and quiet competence. Renounce 
your allegiance to her, and be free; strive to 
train up the tendrils of your hearts more 
willingly in their appointed station, and put 
on the spectacles of contentment, through 
which a wise man sees the world. Copy 
Nature’s beautiful adaptability; whereby, 
although her fundamental laws are as un- 
changeable as those of the Medes and Per- 
sians, her minor rules are determined by 
circumstance. I 


do not mean when she| 
gives to peculiar climates their most useful | 


| Let us therefore be thankful for health 
and competence, and above all for a quiet 
| conscience ! ” 


|THE REVEREND ALFRED HOBLUSH 


FINDS A NEW BROOM. 


Tue following passage from the life of the 
‘Reverend Alfred Hoblush, is submitted in 
this place as illustrative of the stripes which 
this ill-fated person had to bear in the course 
of his journey through this vale of tears; 

She came with the most extraordinary 
testimonials as to character, having left for 
— a package of the documents popu- 
arly known as discharges, or characters, 
done up in a strap and buckle ; and I am 
about calling to the single person who 
waits on me, but who is only holding 


office provisionally until the appointment of 


and life-giving forms of vegetation, as in the|/a successor—to show up the bearer of the 
giant cactus of Mexico, whose juicy leaves | documents—when I think of the state of m 
quench the thirst of men and mule, or the best | room now in horrible disorder, which is suc 
tracts of melons, which, as Doctor Living-/ as almost to preclude possibility of easy ac- 


stone tells us, was food for all, from the tiny| cess. For being what is irreverently called 


| Yerdure and beauty 


, Some confined nook or corner. 
| does not flourish in all the beauty and un- 


insect to the lordly elephant. Not in this 


| slone do We see her accommodating herself 
| to her place, clothing sterile regions with a 
culiar to themselves ; | 
but her most useful lesson is nearer home. 


You have only to watch a tree planted in 
It is true it 


constrained freedom that was intended for it; 


ut yet, cramped and knotted, angular and/| 


iisshapen though it be, it sends out its green 
ranches of cheerfulness and contentment 
tven in the close prison-yard or dense city 
garden, to cheer and encourage some lonely 


'a bookworm, and all shelf accommodation 
being long since used up, I had found it con- 
venient, for urposes of reference, to keep 
the greater Sitios and more unmanageable 
tomes at free quarters on the floor, with a 
little circuitous lane leading round by the 
window, the windings of which were only 
known to myself. The fact was, I was busy 
with the Golden Ass (which, as all the world 
knows, was written long ago by the heathen 
Apuleius, and is most delightful reading), of 
which I had been labouring at a choice edi- 
tion for many years. It should be the 
completest, most erudite thing of the age. I 





| 


| 
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dreamt of golden asses all night long: I rode! She was speaking now, at least there was 
them in my sleep, and was in return ridden to be heard a some rasping sound, as if 
cruelly by them in night mares (asses?), carpenters were busy in an adjoining cham- 
All nry thoughts were to that one end—of ber. She was glad to see, she said, | had got, 
the Golden Ass! To that end too were all her little papers before me. . She had lived 
those open drawers overflowing with loose with the best. and noblest in the land. Q 
papers—those book-stands groaning under dear, yes! Had enjoyed the society of lords 
ponderous volumes. To that end was the! dukes, and commoners. Seductive officers had 
dust which lay thick everywhere, for fear of been made to her; bags of gold laid at her 
the Golden Ass being disturbed. | feet. 

Some way, I dreaded the interview with| “But,” she continued, protruding with pain. 
the virtuous menial who I knew was waiting | ful prominence, the portion of her counten- 
below. I felt, as it were, mentally trans-|ance which has been already likened to a 
ported to a dentist’s front parlour, and seemed | jug, “I put all proffers, such to the behind 
to be waiting until a person in black should|ofme. Having no fancy for jules and beauty, 
throw the door open, and say, “ Now, sir!”|and distraction of ’igh life; but. seeking 
In truth, I had my heart broke already in| rather quiet. And hearing of a young gen- 
these interviews with importunate Iadies,|tleman, living lonely by himself, without a 
who, I was given to understand, considered}soul to do for him in the world, I eome 
my line of employment most desirable—single | straight from the country, two ’undred miles 
being considered in the profession not to give away with all my trunks and boxes, not 
much trouble. And so I was harassed by| small in themselves, and now lying at the Goat, 





persons of thorough capabilities and general 
in-deor qualifications; and had to hold a 
daily reception of lady candidates. I was 
actually lain in wait for in the open street, 
and hustled in the most unseemly manner: 
and once was observed flying down a by-!| 
lane, pursued by three women of excited de-| 
meanour. The wretched nights I spent, 
tossing and thinking of the horrid nuisance. 
Reason at one time all but tottered on its 
throne ; and the Golden Ass stood stil] in the 
middle of the road. At last one good fricnd, 
taking pity on my condition, said he had 
heard of a treasure, who had lived with a 
bachelor friend of his, and would send her if 
I wished, And she was now waiting below | 
—the perfect treasure. “Send her up,” I| 
called in a feeble voice to the person who was | 
only holding office until the appointment of 
a successor. “Ask Mrs. Swipclin to step} 
this way.” 

I was in the dentist’s parlour again. I 
hear the butler’s step, I hear the other 
patient going through the hall—no doubt, 
with his handkerchief to his face, Was this 
Mrs. Swipclin, the perfect treasure? 

She was standing in the doorway—smiling 
and nodding to me; but in spite of such re- 
assuring gestures my heart sunk terribly. 
How should [ manage to discuss terms—to 
make suitable arrangements with a person of 
those Patagonian dimensions—that super: 
human size and admeasurement? It would 
be undue influence, agreement made under 
bodily fear! I was in bodily fear: if she 
chose to use personal violence, there was none 
nigh, and I was at her mercy. ‘Terrible 
spectre ! there she stood at the door with her 
shawlswathed tightly about her, and evidently 
trying to encourage me, with a series of plea- 
sant smiles. Pleasant! Poor soul! no efforts 
of hers could force her features to a benignant 
expression, Nature having cast the lower part 
of her face in a mould irresistibly suggesting 
the notion of a jug. 


| Here,” continues Mrs. Swipelin, throwing 
her eyes up devotionally, “ Providence has 
brought me to a havien—to an ’arbour—of 
peas, where I may ride at hanker securely,— 
now and for ever and ever, give glory, 
Amen.” 

A horrible feeling began to take possession 
of me from this moment, that. she being now 
on the premises, would really, and with- 
out metaphor, ride there at. anchor, without 
possibility of being dislodged; and, at the 
same time, the sad truth forced itself on me 
that the power of resistance was every in- 
stant. I did indeed stand in bodily fear of 
her ; but, providentially, the folios were there 
-—between her and me. 

“From the moment I was setting in that 
*oly “all below, I saw that this would be my 
‘ome. ‘Suzy Swipclin,’ I says, ‘your wander- 
ings is from this moment over now and for 
ever, world without end! This night you 
shall sleep under your hown fig-tree.’ You 
like the dischargers,” Mrs. Swipclin con- 
tinued, with a horribly insinuating leer. 

“©, indeed, yes,” I said hastily, glad 
to propitiate her. “ Nothing could be better; 
but I’m afraid—” 

“Just permit of me—” she interrupted, 
about stepping forward and lessening her 
distance between us, but beeoming conseious 
of the obstacle proceeded with much irrita- 
bility to cut a passage for herself among the 
folios, tossing them aside contemptuously, I 
fancied | heard sounds like “drat” and “ume 
regular.” I shrank back from her as she 
stood towering over me. “Ye like them,” 
she said, taking them up. “No fault ia 
them ?” 

“They are,” I answered, “ complimentary 
in the extreme. You should be proud indeed 
of such testimony,and keep thera carefully to 
hand down to your children.” How I loathed 
myself as I spoke these honeyed words. 

“Ah!” said Mrs, Swipelin, with a leer of 
admiration, “a nice-spoken gentleman with 
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| mean that, I don't want you to come, T[) 
| did not mean to engage you. That is—” 


| word, “ that you intend a-going back of your 





| such unseemly mirth. 
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whom I can journey down this wale of life all ' carelessness I was far from feeling. “If you 
my live long days until death do us part, | will call some day next: week, or next month, 
without warning or so much as a month’s! or indeed any time during the course of the 
wages. Bless ye! what a house we shall | year that you are at leisure—we can talk 
make of it!” it over—” 

“You misunderstand,” I said, in something| She smiled—a grim smile—and closed one 
like crying tones, “you do indeed. IHf,}eye slowly, passing by the miserable jest 
indeed, you had only applied earlier —or/| without remark. But she was softened. 
come sooner. But I am afraid I am “It is all settled, then, and a load off this 
pledged—” | blessed breast, I could sing loud, Hallelujacks 

“Pledged then be it,” Mrs. Swipeiin an-| now and for ever and ever ! O my dear young 
swered with horrible avidity, “from now) gentleman! if you was to know how | have 
henceforth and for ever more. But for coming | prayed for this day and hour when I shall 
an hour before to-morrow night, I could) have journeyeddown the walley of the shader 
not do it, Those baggages are too many and} of death, and have a young man to look 
heavy.” after me in my old age! I ride now in the 

“But,” said I, nearly frantic, “I don’t|’Aven. O, jubilee !” 

Here, in a sort of religious transport, with 
| eyes turned heavenwards, she stood for some 
A fearful change came over her face, and I; moments. It was all over, indeed. Useless 


| would have given worlds to have recalled the| struggling further. 
| fatal words. 
| that she was handling abstractedly, the great | that even this adoption of her own termina- 


With alarm, I observed, too} “‘Phese dischargers,” I said, faintly hoping 


wooden ruler that always lay beside my) tion of the word might — her, “these 


| desk. | dischargers appear—lI don’t wish to insinuate 


“Would ye repeat that,” she said, in low, anything; but if you could explain—they 


| suppressed accents. “I did not catch what! seem a little short.” To which Mrs. Swip- 
| you said.” 


| clin made noreply, beyond profound shaking 
Repeat ? It was impossible; my tongue of her head backwards and forwards, and a 

clove to the roof of my mouth, | sort of deep-fetched sigh, that sounded like 
“Do you mean to tell me,” Mrs. Swipclim| whistling of the wind round a contiguous 

said, giving a tap with the ruler at every! street corner. 

“T beg your pardon !” I said, not gathering 

word, given and plighted solemnly afore this| her meaning. But no answer coming, I went 

here haltar, as it might be. DoT take you) om “I don’t wish to find fault, but here is 


| a8 meaning to fling me to the winds, as you) Mr. Mildman, for instance ; you only—” (I 
| would a broked reed? Do I—” 


| was at a loss for a suitable word) “ resided — 

Filing her to the winds! At another season | yes—resided with him six weeks. Now, if I 

I would have smiled at the notion. But now | might ask—” 
the aspect of the infuriated woman ehecked| Again mournful and dismalest: shaking of 

| the head, tegether with significant pointing 

* What I would convey,” I said, soothingly, | to the ground, and then to sky above. She 

i | seemed to murmur, in pious eestacy, words: 





“What de ye mean?” she-said, turning on | 
me (with a tremendous flourish of the ruler), 


| and in a high scream that made me tremble. 


“Do you think that after a handling and 


| thumbing of my dischargers ” (I remarked in| 


all my trepidation this unusual final syllable) | 
“till they are filthy, and bringing me here, | 
day after day, and engnging of me, that I am| 
to be put off now at this time of day? What! 


| do you mean? I say, what do you mean ?” 


With that she stood before me with arms) 
squared,—an awful picture. 

I am timorous by nature, and love a quiet | 
life above all things in the world. What if| 
in this lonely house this fierce Amazon should 
meditate violence to my person? I might in-| 
deed call vainly for help. Besides, if I had | 
given my word, and so raised false hopes in 
the poor woman’s breast—anything was better 
than a scene. 

“Well, well, Mrs. Swipelin,” I said, “ you 
ry indeed be right in what you say; and 
if I did engage you, of course you must 


come.” So I continued affecting an easy 


sounding like “Gone to glory. Hallelujacks 
for ever!” From which I supposed it was to 
be imferred, erroneously or not, that her last 
employer had been removed to other spheres 
above or below. 

I did not think it discreet to push the 
matter further. 

“ And this,” I said, laying my finger on 
another, “two months ?” 

Mueh shaking of head again, in reply; 
besides which, Mrs. Swipclin had now covered 
up her face in a great blue handkerchief. 
The tomb had, doubtless, closed over this 
gentleman likewise: and not being one to 
intrude on the sacredness of sorrow, I let it 
pass: and, taking wp another : 

“ And this,” 1 said, delicately, “not quite 
three months?” (It was two months and 
two days; but no matter.) 

Mrs. Swipelin’s grief beeame now quite 
hysterical. “ Don’t, don’t,” she said, motion- 
ing with her arm, “don’t speak of him.” 

“What! dead too?” I said, in astonish- 
ment. “ How curious!” 
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Strange mortality, certainly: but, under | 


the circumstances, 
particulars. 

The new broom was now indeed taken ;| 
and there was an end on it. Let me go back | 
to my Golden Ass, and drown care in his| 
sweet hee-haws. 

Coming home late that evening, I found 
the hall quite blocked with three monster | 
hair trunks, laid so as to completely obstruct | 
the passage. The new broom had come} 
home ; and these cases contained her worldly 


did not press for more 


8. 

“As the tree falls, it must lie in that) 
blessed way for ever,” she said, largely para-| 
phrasing a passage of the Sacred Text. “ And} 
there that beast of a cabman laid them— 
unless you, my sweet gentleman, will put) 
your lovely hands to them, and help old Suzy | 
up the stairs with them.” 

The woman was strong enough to have 
taken all three upon her shoulders: but with 
ill-concealed disgust, I had finally to aid her | 
in removing them to one side, else they would | 
have stayed there for ever. 

Next morning I was deep again in the} 
Golden Ass, commenting on him and ela- 
borating him with more than usual diligence | 
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and success. Some new lights had broken in 
upon me, and a very curious hypothesis, | 
which would hitherto seem to have escaped | 
al] previous scholars who had written upon | 
the Golden Ass. Ina sort of a fever, I was 


working this out, when there was brought} 
in to me, as it were, a further incitement, in 
the shape of a despatch from the well-known | 
Doctor Kitely, F.S.A., F.R.S., the eminent | 
scholar, and principal of a famous college. 
Doctor Kitely had himself made researches | 


(Conducteg by 


“Two o'clock!” I said, in astonishment, 
“Seven, Mrs. Swipclin, I always dine at 
seven.” 

“So I heerd,” Mrs, Swipclin answered; 
“and yet two has been my own particular 
hour for years—O dear,—so many years 


| back !” 


“You can dine at that hour, if you like,” I 
said, with an uneasy feeling coming over me, 

“ Much healthier hour,” she went on, “for 
gents that study. Now, take Suzy’s advice ; 
make it two.” 

“T can’t indeed,” I said, in great heat and 
excitement. “Please to let me dine at m 
own hour. It is very hard indeed, that I 
am not allowed.” 

“And who’s a-hindering of you?” she 
burst out. “ But it’s unregular—monstrous 
in a Christian house! Two dinners, indeed ! 
Have I four pair of hands, please, to be 


| getting dinners ready at all hours of the 


day? Perhaps six in the morning, or ten at 
night, will be the next called for!” Then 
suddenly growing cool, she said, in wheedling 
tones: “ Now, don’t get agravating of poor 
Suzy this way ; say it—rwo. Let it be two, 
my sweet gentleman, for the first days; and 
then you can have it seven for ever and 
ever more! Halleloojack !” 

I was panting to be at the Golden Ass, and 
in bodily fear lest the hypothesis should 
escape me. So I gave up, for quietness’ sake; 
and at two o’clock swallowed a wretched, 
ill-cooked morsel, and was uncomfortable all 
the day after. 

“A beautiful arrangement,” Mrs. Swipclin 
said, “as the two dinners was thus off her 
mind together.” 

It might have been off her mind; but it 


upon the Golden Ass; and actually possessed | fell heavily enough on another’s, as I was to 


an editio princeps, of extraordinary rarity,|learn from sad experience. 1 am firmly 
of that animal. Knowing this, I had put| persuaded, that certain dyspeptic ailings to 
myself in communication with him; the} which I am now a martyr, may be traced 
result of which was this despatch, full of| back to this unnatural practice of early 
words of encouragement, with a promise not! dining. 

only to send me the rare copy for collation} We never reverted to the good old seven 
(alluding of course to the scholastic sense of| o’clock, the right of prescription being 
the word), but even to pay me a visit and! always thrown in my face. “Was I going to 
look at my work, when he should be in that’ back of my word? What was this chop- 
part of the country. Here was Elysium) ping and a-changing? She had no notion of 
opened to me of a sudden ; and, in a sort of this going back from seven to two, and from 
literary transport, I was thinking what) two to seven.” So, with a sigh, I submitted. 
bright things were in store for me, when I; Welcome megrims, horriblest disarrange- 
was recalled violently back to earth, by a| ment of digestive functions! all for peace and 
sound as of one overthrown near the door. (quiet, and, let me add, for my Golden Ass. 

“ Drat them books for ever and ever more,” | He was getting forward superbly, with 
Mrs, Swipclin said, rising from the floor much! great strides, and cutting out his work, as 
excited. “Who is it leaves them in this the phrase is, in superb style. In his sweet 
unregular way, like potsherds, for people’s; companionship I forgot all my domestic 
shins ?” |troubles. The dreadful nightmare below 

“T am sure I am very sorry, Mrs. Swip-| stairs, whom I had long since ceased to 
clin,” I said. | struggle with, was kept out of my thoughts 

“ There are shelves, surely,” she answered, | during these hours of study ; and when there 
“and books for the shelves, and there let reached me one morning, a packet containing 
them be for ever and ever more—give glory, the sacred and unique copy from Doctor 
amen. Well, dinrer—you would like it at Kitely, with notice that he would in a few 
i\days be in my neighbourhood, and would 
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come to me, my cup of joy ¥ was full. It was 


wrapped in many folds, and was in a very 
loose and dilapidated condition; its few 
leaves being all sadly frayed and moth- 
eaten. So it had to be handled with 
extraordinary delicacy and tenderness. The 
colour was of a deep brown, and each leaf 
chipped off in fragments at the touch. Never 
shall I forget the rich mouldy fragrance that 
exhaled from it: I sniffed it as though it 
had been purest otto. 

“T will treat him like a prince,” I said 
aloud, “he shall have the best of every- 
thing. I shall have the house done up and 
cleaned down, and made as neat as a new 

in.” 

I rubbed my hands together in delicious | 
anticipation. ; 

“ And who do you suppose is to go a-slaving 
of herself, a-cleaning up and doing down of 
a house for evermore?” said a hoarse voice 
from outside the door. “ Fine times we’re 
coming to! A poor overworked creature 
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I nearly fainted with the shock. I was 
spinning round (as I was told afterwards) 
for the next few minutes, like atop. Rage, 
frenzy and grief, fluctuated in my breast 
with a terrible power. I was as one dis- 
traught, as one fit to be tied, And what 
wonder? For there, before my eyes lay the 
wreck of everything that was dear to me in 
the world. My own, my beautiful! my sanc- 
tum of sanctums! my Arab steed! my tur- 
quoise that T would not have parted with for 
a wilderness of monkeys,—lay rifled, stripped, 
and bare before me. Quite naked, not one 
left! The floor cleared, the desks lightened, 
the papers spoliated, and the books carted 
away (I suppose). Heavy folios, left open 
at particular passages, which had taken me 
weeks to hunt up, were now closed for ever 
and gone no one knew whither. Some of 
the smaller ones I could make out afar-off, 
lying in confused masses at the very top of 
the shelves, some shut, some open, their 
backs broken irretrievably by the superin- 


| see what 


| Tasked, eagerly. 


as it is, to be set to such doings, without so/cumbent mass. But my papers, my precious 
much as thought of chars! Like enough,| papers, and (a cold sweat here broke out on 
indeed.” And then the hoarse voice passed | my forehead) the priceless copy, the match- 
on down the stairs, until the sounds were lost | less editio princeps of Doctor Kitely, I did 
in the distance. | not see it ! 

She had her chars in to satiety even.; “The G-g-g-old-en A-a-ass!” I faintly 
I did not order them, or even think of} murmured, 
them, or propose their coming. They came) “Ah! get along,” Mrs. Swipclin said, with 
in defiance of me, and filled the house ina} strong disgust; “what do ye mean with 
flood! Their wash-tubs were as eternal| your gold and your asses! Look about 
ae and stumbling-blocks. I met those; you, man, and tell Suzy how you like her 

dies in every quarter; strange dishevelled | work.” 
creatures with unkempt locks and ragged} “Wretched woman,” I exclaimed, seizin 
draperies. They imparted adampness to the| her by the arm, being of a sudden ondusa 
air, and I thought the stairs would never dry.| with a supernatural strength and courage ; 
Mrs. Swipclin sat all day in the kitchen,|“tell me what you have done with it, the 
and thus superintended the operations. I} book ; the precious quarto.” 
shunned meeting her, and used to slip back} I shook her dreadfully, but in an instant 
into my room when I heard her step on the/she was free ; my poor puny muscles being 
stairs, regarding her much as the person in| no match for her giant proportions. 
the novel did the horrible monster he had} “Be quiet with ye,’ she said, roughly; 
created! She was mistress of the house, and| “what quarters do you want? Precious 


| did precisely as she liked. I was given over} volumes, indeed! Is it Testament, or Bible, 
| to her, body and soul. 


or what ?” 
“Beautiful it looks now!” she said,} “No, no,” I said, frantically, “the book, 
admiringly, as I came in late on the evening | the old book that was on my desk ; the choice 


| when the operations had at last concluded ;| exemplar, the editio rarissima, marked with 


“but go up, my sweet sir, go up-stairs, and| three R’s in the catalogues.” 

oor Suzy can think of for you.} A sort of Indian char squaw, stepping 
Such a little surprise. But I won’t tell him,| from the rear, here spoke in the dialect of 
no no!” (words addressed to wild char-| her country. “It moight be thin and mowldy 
women drawn up behind her.) loike ?” 

A surprise? My eyes lighted up with| “ Yes, yes,” I said, eagerly adapting my- 
sudden pleasure. Had Doctor Kitely arrived, | self to the strange pronunciation. “It was 
mowldy ; you are right, indeed.” 

“No, no,” said Mrs, Swipclin, stillsmiling;| “Whoy,” says the savage lady, “Oi see 
“go up and let it see for itself, and say its|such thing up-stair loike in corner. Whoy ! 
way is not all so bad as they make her out.” | Oi light foire wie’t.” 

ith a sense as of something terrible over-| I gave a shriek and rushed at her. She 
shadowing me, I bounded up-stairs, the wild| fled up-stairs, and soon brought down to me 
army of chars following behind with uncon-| a sort of wretched wisp—the few remaining 
trolled manifestations of delight, and, for a’ leaves of the precious quarto! All that was 
moment, stood at my own door, scarcely left! What was I to do? Whither flee? 
daring to look in. \ How escape the wrath of avenging Kitely ? 
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“Wretch,” I said, turning on the miser- 
able woman who had brought this ruin 
about, “begone! leave my house. Darken 
my threshold no longer. Let your accursed 
presence haunt me no more. You have 
wrought deadly mischief—embittered my 
existence! Begone! Take thy beak from 
out my heart,” I continued, apostrophising 
her as the late Mr. Poe did his raven, 
“and thy form—thy ugly” (this adjective 
was not in the original text) “form from off 
my door. Begone! Begone, I say!” 

She shrank away appalled, and the next | 


tmorning, the hair-trunks were seen in the | corner. 
builders of country houses, or of ‘public | 
the thraldom no longer ; but purchased liberiy buildings, which require tall ventilating 


hall. I forced her to go, 1 would submit to 


at a heavy pecuniary compensation. 
CHIP. 


ART IN ITS CHIMNEY-CORNER. 
Lonpon may well devote herself to a pro- 


found study of Gothic and Italian styles, | 


when there is a fresh ornament to be added | 
to the decoration of her not particularly well | 
dressed person. The choice of a pattern for 
a Foreign Office is to her as serious a matter 
for debate as the selection of a new bracelet 
by one of her thousand-thousand daughters. 
She has not yet distinguished herself very 
favourably by her taste in decoration. 
Monster pins, like her monuments, are not to 
be equalied by the ornaments of any other city 
in the world for ugliness. What will our 
Madam think of it, should the day come 
when Madam Birmingham or Madam Leeds | 
aim shafts of defiance at her—even chimney | 
shafts—and making a grace of a necessity, 
establish the reputation of a town full of| 
factory chimneys, for an adorned beauty as 
enchanting to the stranger as that of the| 
gay lady of the Golden Horn with all her 
minarets, 

Why should a tall shaft, or a forest of tall 
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do so ; they may be none the uglier for any 
cloud they blow. A very able writer upon 
architecture has boldly declared his opinion 
that the Shot Tower, on the south side of 
Waterloo Bridge, is a better ornament ‘to 
London than the Monument on Fish Street 
Hill. And. he is right. 
breaks an outline pleasantly with somethin 
real, and manifestly it is in its place, although 
as much a tower as if it had been built-only 
for romantic purposes. 


An eminent engineer, Mr. Robert Raw- | 


linson, now claims for art its chimney 
He recommends owners of factories, 


| shafts, and all others whom it may concern, 
| afar, that itis an architectural feature of which 


been almost entirely overlooked, and that 


group, an ornament to any neighbourhood, 
Lhis gentleman accordingly has just issued 
a very handsome volume of large plates, on 
which we see depicted chimney and venti- 
lating shafts, single or grouped, as they may 
be attached to factories or country houses, 
and that really are worth making into pic- 
tures. A little just regard to form and 


to colour—coloured bricks being of course | 


pressed into service—with a true artistic 
sense of what is gracefal, will suffice to 
enable private gentlemen and manufacturers 
to put to shame the column building of 
the British Government, without stepping 
aside out of their every-day path in life, or 
subjecting themselves to an expense which 
they need think worth very serious ¢on- 
sideration. Mr. Rawlinson has found in his 
book of pictures an effective way of recom- 
mending his idea ; and that his idea is'a | 

ic 


| good one, that it points in a direction wh 





shafts, tapering into the air, be ugly ? When 
we erect a pillar as an ornament, it com-| 
monly turns out to be an eyesore. We know} 
that a column ought, by its nature, to be an | 
architectural embellishment to any town, 
but we do not appear to admit, though we 
know perfectly well, that a column, with 
the swelling capital that furnishes a part of 
the support to a stone roof, looks merely | 
lumpish and uncomfortable when it expands | 
at the summit to support nothing at all, and | 
for no purpose at all except the direct 
suggestion that it is a lost morsel of some- 
thing else. Our factories provide an actual! 
necessity for the erection of tall columns as 
air-shafts, furnace chimneys, ventilating flues, 
and so forth. In a few years they will be 
pouring into the upper air only invisible 
products of combustion and decomposition, | 
since furnaces are now being taught to burn 
the solid matter of their smoke. Bat if they 
must emit smoke, let them by all means 


we really must take sooner or later, who can 
doubt? We join heartily, for our own patt, 
in this claim forsome union of the graces 
with one of the necessities of life, ‘which 
has been hitherto left to be satisfied only in 
the rudest manner. It will be a pleasant 
thing for many men, if Mr. Rawlinson suc- 
ceeds in his polite endeavour to instal Art 
comfortably in Ler chimney corner. 








MICHELET’S LOVE, 


Or this last production the critic says: 
Firstly, that its title, L’Amour, is mach less 
appropriate than those of its predecessors, 
the Bird and the Insect ;* that it really should 
have followed their example, and have called 
itself ‘ua Femme (Woman), because it 18, 
actually, as much a treatise on female nature 


————e 


* See Househdld Words, Nos. 452 and 465 of the present 
volume. 


The Shot “Tower | 











| at an increase of cost too slight to be grudged | 
by any man of capital who builds for himself, | 
it may be made, either singly or as one of a | 


| to remember that the lofty shaft is seen from | 


the great capabilities have in this country | 
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Charles Dickens.) 


as the others are treatises on bird nature and 
insect nature. To which observation it is 
replied that the critic makes a distinction 
without a difference, for love is woman and 
woman is love. Besides, such a title would 
have compelled us to head our article 
with Micue.er’s Woman, which, by light- 
minded and evil-disposed persons, might 
have been construed into an implied insult 
(which we should be the last to offer) 


to a grave and authoritative literary per-| 


sonage. 

Secondly, the critic remarks, that Love, or 
Woman, as you will, runs, in some respects, 
too much after the model of those useful and 
practical farming books known as The Horse, 
The Sheep, Cattle, The Pig, or even The 


Canary Fancier’s Guide, with rules how to) 
choose a good bird, the treatment of its) 
diseases, how to rear it and keep it in full| 
That Love is made up of| 
three or four separate treatises which, al-| 


song, et cetera, 


though each may be good of its kind, had 


better have been published separately, if it 


were necessary to publish them at all, which 
may be doubted, That a work which dis- 
plays a knowledge of anatomy, ethics, senti- 
ment, social polity, and domestic medicine, 
all at once, is as yet scarcely suited for the 
generality of readers. That if some strong- 
minded American lady-professor were to 
handle love iu the same literary way, she 
would give us the physical and moral charac- 
teristics of man, the right way to court, 
accept, and marry him ; how to keep him in 
order without too glaringly hen-pecking him ; 
how to hen-peck him effectually in case of 
need brought about by his rebellion ; and 


how to retain his amiability to the very last, | 


when he had become John Anderson her jo. 
But American advoeates of the rights of 
women are nonsuited at the very outset, as 
we shall see. 

Thére are books which take, on account of 


the simple fact that their author dared to| 


write them. We may have thought the very 
same thoughts ourselves ; we aay even have 


uttered them in secret into some friendly amd | 


confidential ear at a moment of heart-expan- 
| siveness; but we should never have dreamt 
of putting them in print. L’Amour is one 
ofthose bold challengers of fortune, A work 
written with a high aim, whose object is to 
prove and persuade that fidelity and morality 
are happiness, that luxurious superfluities, 
80 far from being conducive to real welfare, 
are its most dangerous enemies: this work, 


earnest, full of ieeling, with many valuable | 
truths strikingly expressed, can scarcely be | 
laid im its entire state before a promiscuous | 


public of Euglish readers, 

Love is married life, conducted as religion 
aud ethics teach us that it ought to be. 
Foolish flirtations are not love, ner are 
criminal attachments; nor is polygamy, 
legalised or illegal, love. The Grand Seig- 
heur and his three-tailed bashaws kuow 
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nothing of love ; nor does the cruel, heartless, 


dissipated rake. Therefore would Michelet 
write an Art of Love (in the good sense of 
the word), which should be the first effectual 
purifier of society ; for faraily is based on 
love, and society on family; love, therefore, 
precedes all. A reform in love is..more 
needful than auy other reform whatever. 
Michelet’s grand object is, moral-enfranchise- 
ment by means of veritable love. 

From the commencement of the century, 
| people have been fully aware that the ques- 
tion of love is the essential question which 
shakes the very foundations of society, 
Where that is fixed and powerful, everything 
else is strong, solid, and productive. The 
illustrious Utopians who have thrown vivid 
light upon so many other subjects—upon 
education, for instamce—have not been 80 
happy in respect to the subject of love. They 
have displayed bat little independence of 
spirit. Thew theories, bold in form, ave not 
the less at bottom the slaves of present facts, 
timidly chalked out on the mamers of the 
day. They found polygamy practically exist- 
ing, and they obeyed its dictates, by imagining 
for the future polygamic Utopias. But, 
without any great moval research, they might 
have discovered the veritable law in this 
matter by simply consulting history and 
natural history. 

In history, the races of man are strong, 
both physically and morally, precisely in 
proportion as their life is monogamous or 
not. In matural history, the superior animals 
tend towards a married life, and attain it at 
least fora time, And it is,in great measure, 
on that account that they are superior. It is 
said that love, with animals, is changeable 
|and fickle; that such is their ‘uatural and 
|normal condition. You will observe, mever- 
theless, that as soon as any degree of stability 
| becomes possible, and the means of livelihood 
are certain and regular, there takes place 
amongst them marriages which, at least, are 
temporary, and which are induced not only 
by the love of their progeny, but truly and 
verily by love. In a Swiss household of 
chaffinches, the female died; the male fell 
into despair, and allowed the little ones to 
perish. Evidently it was love and not pater- 
nal affection which attached him to the nest. 
When she was lost, all was lost. Scantiness 
of food, as the autumn advances, compels 
many species to dissolve their marriage. 
The consorts are then foreed to separate, in 
spite of themselves, to extend the radius of 
their explorations and chase, and they ave 
unable to rejoin each other at night. So 
that their poverty and not their will con- 
sents to a divorce, Otherwise, they would 
remain together. It is not a mere amorous 
caprice which unites them, but a really 
social instinct, a desire for a life in com- 
mon. It is the delight which you feel at 
having by your side, all day long, a gentle 
soul which belongs to you, which reckons 
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upon your support, which never mistakes 
you (you chaffinch, you nightingale) for 
another individual of the same species, which 
listens only to your song, and replies to it 
frequently by low plaintive cries that attest 
the sympathy between her heart and your 
heart. 

Woman, the object of human love, has been 
misunderstood till quite of late. Hitherto, 
love has scarcely been studied except dur- 
ing its most fleeting phase. Most fortu- 
nately, love (and faithful love is meant, fixed 
on a single object) is a long succession of 
very different sentiments, which are the 
salt and preservative of life. Setting aside 
the class of society whose feelings are blunted 
and satiated, and who require tragedies and 
scenic effects to excite their interest, you will 
find love continuing the same, occasionally 
for a whole life long, with different degrees 
of intensity, with external variations which 
do not alter it at bottom. Take, not the 
exception, the fashionable romantic world, 
but the rule, the majority ;—the households of 
working people which constitute almost the 
totality, and you will find that the man, 
seven or perhaps ten years older than the 
woman, in great measure governs his young 
companion at the outset, in consequence of 
his experience, and loves her a little like a 
daughter. She soon overtakes him or leaves 
him behind; her maternity and her econo- 
mical prudence increase her importance, she 
reckons for quite as much as he in the 
household, and she is loved as if she were 
a sister. But when labour and fatigue 
have bowed down the man, the sober and 
serious wife, the true genius of the dwel- 
ling, is loved like a mother. She nurses 
him, she provides for his wants ; he trusts 
to her, and often confides in her care 
almost like a child, conscious of possessing 
in her an excellent doctress and a visible 
providence. 

It is to this that, amongst humble folk, the 
grand and terrible question of the superiority 
of sex is reduced—a question whlch tantes 
80 much irritation whenever it is discussed 
amongst great people or North Americans. 
It is, above all, a question of age. You will 
see it resolved, soon after the wedding, in 
favour of the man, so long as the wife is an 
inexperienced young woman ; later on, it will 
be resolved in favour of the wife. When the 
husband brings home his wages on Saturday 
night, she puts by what is required for the 
week’s expenses, for the maintenance of 
their children, she leaves her partner a trifle 
of pocket-money, and she forgets nothing 
except herself. 

How shall the man, who is older, more 
advanced, and more enlightened, initiate his 
young wife? How can the wife, after she 

as been thus developed, when she has 
arrived at the climax of grace and power— 
how can she contrive to retain, to re-take 


| the heart of man, to cheer up his weariness, 
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lto renew his youth, and to restore him the 


wings which shall enable him to soar above 
the miseries of life and labour? What 
is the controlling influence which man exer- 
cises on woman, and woman on man? It ig 
a science, and it is an art. Michelet proposes 
to teach its rudiments, leaving to others the 
task of completing the work. He professes 
to have learnt the clue to the enigma from 
the sister of Love, namely, Death. These 
two powers, apparently opposed, never travel 
far apart. They struggle one against the 
other, but with equal strength. ve does 
not destroy death ; death does not destroy 
love. At bottom, they have a marvellously 
good understanding ; each of them explains 
the other. 

Nature favours the man; she hands over 
to him the woman, feeble, loving, dependent 
on the constant want of being beloved and 
protected. Woman feels a preconceived 
affection for the being into whose power 
the Creator seems to lead her. What duties 
does that fact impose on men! How gentle 
ought to be their conduct, how tender their 
protection ! 

Women and children compose an aris 
tocracy of grace and attraction. The serfdom 
of his trade abases the man, and often renders 
him coarse and narrow-minded : woman is 
subject to no other yoke than her natural 
affections, which render her the more poetic 
and interesting. Between us—for we must 
not whisper a word of it to the gentler sex— 
| we men have made ourselves ridiculous by 
| supposing that the ladies ever had any 
serious idea of what is called emancipating 
themselves, Whenever they are not insti- 
gated by obliging female friends who urge 
them to the combat, they are gentle and 

eaceful, desiring nothing else than to be 

oved. But they wish to be loved excessively; 
and to attain that object, no sacrifice is too 
great, A lady, Madame de Gasparin, who 
has written a mystical, eloquent book, as 
tender as it is austere, informs us that their 
| happiness consists in obedience, and that 
they like the man to be firm; that they love 
those who maintain the upper hand, and do 
not hate the exercise of strictness in com- 
mand. She assures us that women are not 
satisfied with rendering a listless and patient 
obedience, but that they like to obey actively, 
lovingly, guessing beforehand, as far as pos- 
sible, the unexpressed desire of their lord and 
master. What torments women much more 
than man’s tyranny, is man’s indifference ; 
| they are vexed and fretted, not at obedience, 
| but at having insufficient occasions of obey- 
ling. That is what they most complain of. 
| Above all, there should be no interposing 
barrier, no interference, no protection from 
| without-doors, All that, the author justly 
‘observes, only causes misunderstandings be- 
tween husband and wife, and makes the 
woman miserable. There should be abso- 
lutely nothing between her and her spouse. 
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She goes to him strong in her weakness, in 


} her unshielded bosom, in her heart which 
| beats for him alotie. This is the real woman’s 
| warfare, in which the most valiant man will 


be vanquished. Who will now be bold 
enough to raise the question, whether she is 
superior or inferior to man? She is both 
at once. She is to us what the sky is to 


| the earth; above, beneath, and all around, 


She is our atmosphere, the vital element of 
our heart. 

How are we then to reconcile the discre- 

ncy that woman should be obedient, and 
at the same time equal to her husband? The 
apparent difficulty is great. The husband 
ought to have over his young wife, and the 
wife when more advanced in years ought to 
have over her husband, a very powerful 
ascendant, 

But to arrive at that result, to establish 
real unanimity between them, to assure espe- 
cially the maintenance and the crescendo of 
this unity of heart, the great point is habit, 
—a complication of habits. And there exists 
a means of attaining the object. The material 


_ arrangements in which their daily life is 


formed—all the forms of their material and 
moral communication—have great influence. 
What is wanted, is (if the title were not 
spoiled by works unworthy to bear the name) 
an Art of Love—of loving the same object for 
a whole life long. 

A good wife and a good trade are the two 
first steps to liberty—a trade, and not an art 
of luxury. An accomplishment, over and 
above, is all very well; but the first requi- 
site is some art of general and universal use- 
fulness. Think of this, too, young people, 
whether you are students or workmen; two 
persons spend less than one. Think of this, 
when your joyous companions come rushing 
to your door with, “What are you doing, 
still here? Are you a bear, a hermit, a 
saint in training? We want you. Come 


with us to the Chartreuse or the Chaumiére. 


We are going there with Amanda, Héloise, 
and Jeanneton.” ‘To which you will answer, 
“By-and-by. I have not quite finished; I 
have still something to do.” If you reply 
thus, most certainly between those two pale 
flowers which you keep on your window-sill, 
there will appear the vision of a third flower 
—namely, the light and misty image of your 
future bride. She is still very young—much 
Younger than yourself. She acquires time 
attain her womanhood. But, child, as 
the is, if she is often in your thoughts she 
will serve you as a surer guardiau than 
your father and mother, For she is strict, 
18 that little one; she permits no sort of 
folly. If anything of the kind enters your 

, She will tell you of it, without utter- 
ing a word. “No, my good friend; don’t 
e that, Stop at home, and work for my 

e,” 


For a while, this charming phantom will 
&t as your mentor, preceptor, and tutor. By- 
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and-by your parts will be changed. When she 
enters your home, as your wife, she will 
think it perfectly good and right that you 
should be master in your turn, You will 
then thank the Great Being whose inventive 
benevolence created woman for your sake—~ 
—woman, the miracle of divine contradic- 
tion, For she changes without altering. She 
is inconstant and faithful. She maintains a 
ceaseless motion in the clear-obscure of grace. 
The woman whom you loved in the morn- 
ing is not exactly the woman of the evening. 
An Alsacian nun, while listening to the 
nightingale, forgot herself, they say, for 
three hundred years. But he who could listen 
to and follow a woman throughout all her 
metamorphoses, would meet with endless. 
surprises, would be delighted, or piqued, but 
would never weary. A single woman would 
occupy ten thousand years. Consequently,. 
you risk very little in marrying a plain girl. 
Tn general, if she is plain, she is so only 
because she has had no one to love her. 
Beloved, she will become quite a different 
person; her friends will hardly know her 
again, 

Woman takes scarcely any interest in the 
vain discussions which are raised in her name 
atthe present day. She troubles herself very 
little about the grand contradictory debate 
whether she is superior or inferior to the 
man, The theory of the question is, with 
her, quite a secondary consideration, Where- 
ever she proves herself thoughtful, clever, 
and prudent, there she is mistress; she 
manages the house, directs the business, kee 
the money, disposes of everything. Will mos 
obey ? As soon as this word is uttered, you 
fancy she is going to resist, Nothing of the 
kind ; she laughs and shakes her head. She 
knows perfectly, in her own heart, that the 
better she obeys, the surer she is to 
govern, 

What is it that woman really likes best ? 
What is her most secret wish—the indis- 
tinct and instinctive thought which follows 
her, without her being able to account for 
it, into every place at every time—the 
thought which fully explains her apparent 
contradictions, her prudence, and her folly,— 
her fidelity and her inconstancy ? Does she 
wish to be loved? No doubt she does; but 
that answer is far too vague to unveil the 
longings of her heart of hearts. What she 
desires most is, to reign at home, to be mis- 
tress of the house, mistress in the parlour, 
mistress in the.dining-room, completely mis- 
tress in her own little world. 

“This,” said the ancient Persian, and Vol- 
taire after him, “This is what, above all 

| things, pleases the ladies.” 

The secret, essential, capital, fundamental 
point is, that every woman feels herself to be 
a powerful centre of love and attraction, 

| around which everything ought to gravitate. 
She wants man to regard her with insatiable 


| desire—with eternal curiosity, She has a 
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confased consciousness that her nature con- 
tains an infinity of things to be discovered ; 
that she possesses the means of answering the 
persevering love which should pursue this 
endiess-search ; and that she would continu- 
ally afford a thousand unexpected aspects of 

race and attachment. This obstinacy of 
ove, this effort of ardent curiosity, which 
seeks to find infinity in one single being, im- 
plies. a thoroughly pure, exelusive, and mono- 
gamous home, othing is colder than a 
sevaglio ; it is the habitation of a caterpillar 
love which erawls from rose to rose, spoiling 
the edges of the petals without ever reaching 
the eup. 

The astounding speetacle of restlessness 
and agitation which we now behold in the 
mania for dress displayed by certain females, 
results less from real imconstancy than from 


rivalyy and vanity, frequently also from un- | 


easiness at their youth and beauty’s slipping 
away, and their consequent desire to renovate 
themselves everymorning. These astonishing 
changes of decoration are very frequently the 
capriees of an ailing heart which ants to 
retain love, and finds a difficulty in doing so, 
Theve are very faithful women who, in order 
to keep their lover, incessantly strive to dis- 
guise and alterthemselves. They would act 
exactly the same in a vast solitude, in a 
desert, or in an Alpine chalet which they in- 
habited with no other company than the 
object of their affections. Do they succeed ? 
It is more than doubtful. The impressions 
of the heart are rather disturbed than con- 
firmed by this perpetual variation. You feel 
tempted to say to them, “ My dear girl, do 
not change quite so quickly. Why should 
you force a faithful heart to be guilty of per- 
manwit infidelity? Yesterday you were 
so pretty! Iwas thoroughly in love with 
that charming person. And where is she 
to-day? Vanished presto! 
regret her! Restore her to my presence ; 
do nob compel me to love with such change- 
ability.” 

Dress isa great symbol. There should 
be some novelty, but nothing violent ; above 
all, never.so complete a novelty as to cause 
love to wander without chart or compass. A 


flower, more or less, a ribbon, a bit of lace, a| 


mere nothing, often enchants us, and the 
whole’ portrait becomes transfigured. 
changeless change goes to the heart, and 


silently says, “ Always different, and always | 


faithful.” 

A man should mould his wife after his own 
model; she herself desires nothing better. 
The girl of eighteen will be willingly the 
daughter, that is to say, the docile spouse of 
the man of twenty-eight or thirty. 
trusts to him in everything, easily believes 
that he knows more than her and all the 
world besides,—more than her father and 
mother (whom she quits with tears but with- 
out ineonsolable sorrow). She believes every- 
thing he tells her, and confiding her whole 
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heart to him, she is very far from discusg- 
ing the shades of opinion whieh may sepa- 
rate them at bottom; unconsciously she 
also yields him her faith. She believes that 
she is beginning—she wishes to begin an 
absolutely new life in reference to- her tormer 
life. She desires to be born again, with him,and 
of him. 

“Let this day,” she says, “be the first 
of my days. Your creed is my creed. Your 
pees shall be my people, and your God my 
God.’ 

This is.an admirable moment of power for 
the man, if he only knows how to employ it 
to advantage. He should wish what. she 
wishes, and take her at her word ; he should 
re-make, re-new; and re-model her,—re-create 
her, in short. 

Deliver her, therefore, from her insignifi- 
cance, from all which hinders her from be- 
eoming an intellectual being, from all evil 
precedents, from any faults of education or 
family she may have. It is her interest, 
moreover, and the interest of your love. She 
feels—she knows by the power of female 
second-sight — that love, in these modern 
times, loves not what it finds, but what, it 
makes. We are workmen, creators, fabri- 
cators, the true sons of Prometheus; only, 
instead of a ready-made Pandora, we. prefera 
Pandora to make. This is the guarantee 
that these latter days, which we believe to 
be cold and heartless, are likely to produce 
instances of a force of love unknown to by- 
gone ages. 

The passion of the old times for a fixed 
ideal was almost still-born at its outset ; it 
soon turned to indifference, because it had no 
hand in the work. But our modern passion 
for a progressive creature, for a living, lov- 
ing piece of work, which we fashion our- 
selves, hour by hour, for a beauty which we 
have a right to call our own, is the source 
of an inexhaustible flame. 

In marriage there is no medium or medi- 
ocrity. He who does not take strong and 


| powerful possession of his wife’s affections is 


neither respected nor beloved by her. He 
wearies her; and weariness, with women, is not 
far distant from dislike and hatred, You ask 
what right you have thus to take pone 
of her will. The first and most rightful title 
to your claim is her own ardent wish, on 
contracting marriage, to be able to say truly, 
“Tam yours.” In that case she feels herself 
free, provided that you are her master, 
Freed from what, do you want to know! 
Freed from her mother who, loving her all 
the while, treats her up to twenty years of 
age, and would treat her up to thirty, exactly 
like a little girl. French mothers are ter 
riblé. They adore their child, but they wage 
war against her ; they annihilate her by the 
splendour, the power, and the charm of their 
personality. They are much more graceful, 
and often even prettier, and onan 
younger than their daughters. As 
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| the daughter remains under her mother she 
has every evening the vexation of hearing 
| the men say to one another, “The little one 
| jsnot bad-looking, but how much handsomer 
the mother is!” 

_ Rich ox poor, they generally live very 
. badly themselves and also feed their daughters 
| badly. But the mother, who is all grace, all 
deverness, and all spirit, stands in no need of 
| clear complexion. The daughter does 
| stand in need of it. Her wretched diet keeps 
her pale, weakly, amd somewhat thin. The 
girl mostly prolongs “ the awkward age” 
| up to the time of her marriage. Then, happy 
‘under your more liberal treatment, she 
| gssumes a more graceful outline. She will 
| owe her beauty to you, to your kindness; 
| your young rose will blossom fresher and 
| more lovely than she could during the period 
of her melancholy youth. But, to become 
beautiful, and through the means of one 
whom she loves, what happiness! It is im- 
ible to deseribe the excess of her grati- 
tude, To be handsome! Fora woman, it is 
| Paradise—it. is everything; If she only has 
the consciousness that so great an advantage 
is owing to you, she will heartily yield om 
wery other point ; she will be delighted to 
feel that you are the master; she will like 
you to cut matters short, to decide every- 
thing, and in general to save her the trouble 
ofhaving a will of her own. She will cheer- 
fully recognise, what is the truth, that you 
we her guardian angel, that your ten or 
| twelve additional years, your experience of 
the world, have taught you a thousand things 
| fom which you can preserve her, a thousand | 
dangers to which she is exposed by her youth 
nd the semi-captivity of her girlhood, and 
| into which she might rush headlong but for | 
| your interference. 
For instance, her mother, from whom she | 
| has so often desired to be emancipated, | 
| i, nevertheless, regretted at the parting | 
moment. “If we were to live together ?” 
The bridegroom knows better than she that 
Nothing would be more fatal, that it would 
wake them all wretched, and that a life of 
constraint: and discord would be the. result, 
"But, at least, if I only had my maid, who is | 
© attached to me, who. is so handy—my 
dilie! No one else can dress me as she 
does!” Here again, it is the husband who 
fives her. He succeeds in persuading her 
lito take the shrewd and supple lady’s- 
maid, who spoils her mistress, and who would 
the veritable rival of the husband, 
fhitering him, and working underhand 
4ainst him, the dangerous contidante of the 
Wile’s little vexations, and, step by step, the 
Ristress—the real mistress—of the house- 
Fortunately, the young man foresees 
ilthat in the far distance, and obtains the 
r of not having to receive the seductive 

in his new-formed home. 
se are very grave points indeed, touch- 
ig which there may arise some little dis- 
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agreement, Sometimes, even, she will turn 


on one side and weep for a moment, -all the 
while confessing that, after all, you have 
more experience, and are no doubt in the 
right. If you gain the victory on these 
serious questions, how much more easy will 
it be to dispose of all the rest. In matters 
of business and interest, in ideas, she will 
readily recognise that yow know and see 
more, and more clearly, than herself, and 
especially that your mental habits are 
serious and strong in a very different degree. 
Simply to have a business, a speciality of art, 
is a great means of superiority for a man, 
It implies # preliminary course of gymnastics; 
he has thereby rendered supple the original 
stiffness of his joints; he has trained and 
strengthened his faculties of action. B 
forging iron, you learn to forge yoursel 
You are specially taught that in order to 
succeed, to bring any work to its completion, 
there must be perseverance, conscience, a 
serious desire to produce a good perform~- 
ance,and a great degree ofprecision. Women 
are very capable of this precision, and yet 
they hardly ever attain it. The reason 
is, that they do not will it with sufficient 
energy. 

The way to be happy, is to narrow the 
home circle. Love creates love, and augments 
it. The secret of loving each other’much, is 
to oceupy yourselves much one with the 
other, to live much together, the closest and 
the most possible. 

“ And then, if one gets weary, it will be 
just the eontrary ; the couple. will begin to 
hate each other?” Yes, if an alternation 
between solitude and the world, if a life of 
excitement and indolence, broken up by  vio~ 
lent contrasts, hinders the mind from settlin 
in its place, But not so, if a uniform an 
simple existence, divided between love and 
labour, excludes vain unsettled thoughts, b 
constantly inducing a closer communion, till 
the consorts are brought to live, think, and 
enjoy, the one through the other only, In 
ancient Zurieh, when a quarrelsome couple 
requested a divoree, the magistrate did not 
listen to them. Before deciding, he had them 
shut up for three days in a single chamber, 
with one bed, one table, one plate, and one 
glass. Their food was passed to them with- 
out their being seen or spoken to. When 
they were let out, at the end of the three 
days, not a single pair would hear a word 
about the divorce. 

The mere arrangement of our modern 
apartments is safficient to hinder a real 
union. The multitude of little rooms divides 
the household, breaks up the family, isolates 
the spouses, On the other hand, the super- 
position of stories in those great unwhole- 
some barracks, called houses, in which French 
people crowd together, exposes them every 
instant to the contact of strangers. Monsieur 
will work apart, Madame. will yawn apart, 
or will gossip nonsense with untrustworthy 
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women. One must have his study ; the other 
her boudoir (or pouting-place), a significant 
word ; two bedrooms,.so that at any moment 
they may ignore, avoid, and exclude each 
other, if needs be, It is as much as the 


dining-room and drawing-room can do, to} 
bring them together for a moment; but 
visitors and guests distract their attention ;| 


they are dispensed from the trouble of 


oppeking to and almost of looking at each | 
t 


other. would be a prudent precaution on 


the part of the married couple to put bolts | 


and bars on their respective chamber-doors, 
so as to hold out a siege against each other. 
What occasion is there to re-enact the law of 
divorce? Such a marriage as this comes to 
the same thing ; such a suite of apartments is 
quite suflicient. 

When people really love, how can ‘they 


help envying the lodging of my neighbour, | 


the. carpenter, which consists of one single 
chamber? And so while he is planing, his 
wife, who gets up fine linen, sings as she 
irons it all day long. Sometimes I forget 
— so far as to listen to her pretty voice, 
which is powerful and vibrating, fresh and 
pure. 


little chaffinch !” 

“That’s all very fine for a carpenter. But 
my labours are of so high an order and with 
80 grave an object, that—. I am a thinker. 
The slightest disturbance interrupts my pro- 
found meditations,” 

Too profound, Monsieur; often hollow. 
Your works, those of the present day, are for 
the most part sterile; they are spiritual, I 

rant, but they have so little life, they are so 

ry, and so rarely human! The author 
every instant loses sight of the world of heart 
and common sense, A really human work, 
a strong and living thought which has a body, 
is not easily interrupted. Its powerful 
whirlpool draws in, assimilates, and appro- 
priates everything which might have dis- 
turbed it. How. much more easily, if what 


is called the disturbance is precisely the | 


bottom of your heart, your love and your 
beloved wife! All that is only one, and 
makes but one, Is it she who will inter- 
rupt the work, or the work her? Neither 
one nor the other. With the subject which 
appears the very furthest’ removed, she is 
still mixed up by the warmth of love 
which, through her means, will pervade its 
substance, 

The Dutch pictures are admirable ; they 


continually exhibit a charming confusion of | 


study and household matters, wherein the 
one is ennobled, the other excited, fecundated. 
Rembrandt's philosopher, at the Louvre, is a 
microscopic image of study harmonising with 
family affairs. In a pale sunset, an old man 
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! 
| close to a window whereon is spread a 


Sometimes she sings too loud and/| 
puts me out a little ; but I say to myself all | 
the same, “Let her sing. Simg away, poor | 
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book, has ceased to read, and is meditating, 
nursing his thoughts. His eyes are shut, 
apparently, and yet he sees everything around 
him. He sees the good servant-girl stirri 
the fire. He sees his lady (who is not very 
clearly distinguishable) coming down the 
winding staircase. These pleasing images 
mingle, you may guess, with his pleasant 
thoughts. Behind him, a closed cellar-door 
probably conceals a sample of generous wine 
with which he warms his blood now and then, 
You have before you a complete individual 
who has made, and who is digesting, the 
vintage of life. If the great book on the 
window-sill is the Bible, it is clear which 
portion of it the good man will prefer. Hig 
disposition is to listen to Tobias, Ruth, and 
the patriarchs, He will not lose his way in 
vain and sterile questions, and will not puzzle 
his brains, as others have done, in determin- 
ing the sex of the angels. The same man, in 
a convent or a cell, would have written pro- 
fitless commentaries, and would have found 
no end, in wandering mazes lost. Here it is 
just the contrary. And why? His house- 
hold, his family, his natural affection, 
ceaselessly bring him back to the realities 
of life. 

A charming thing to watch, which you 
may often observe with your studious friends, 
is the infinite delicacy of the young wife, who 
in a restricted space, comes and goes, and 
moves round the working student, without 
in the least disturbing him. Any other per- 
son would have put him out, but “she,” he 
says, “she is nobody.” In fact she is him- 
self, his second and his better soul. She 
holds her breath, and steps on the tips of her 
toes. She lightly skims along the floor. She 
has such a respect for work. In this you 
can admire what a gentle and quick-sighted 
creature is woman; above all, affectionate, 
feeling a constant want of the beloved object, 
If he allows her, she will remain in a eorner 
sewing or embroidering. If not, a thousand 
occasions, a thousand requirements will urge 
her to come into the room. “What is he 
doing now? How far has he got? Perha 
he is working too hard? He will e 
himself ill” All that flashes through her 
mind. And how happy he is to feel that she 
is there. He pretends not to see her, He 
remains bent over his work, as if absorbed in 
it. But his heart gains the mastery, and he 
exclaims: “My darling, my charming ros 
constrain not your steps. Your movements 
are a harmony, your voice a melody which 
enchants my ear. Your presence sheds its 
influence on my work; it will be adorned 
with your grace and glow with the flame of 
my palpitating heart. Without beholding 


| you, I guessed you were here by the light 
| which overspread my spirit.” 
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